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Whoever has looked even slantingly into literature of homi- 
letics must have been puzzled at first by the hard things so often 
seemingly said or cited against pulpit eloquence. Superficially con- 
sidered, it would appear that next to apostasy the worst fault the 
young preacher could fall into were any sort of cleverness or 
rhetorical brilliance. Ranged among the batteries of big guns that 
thunder against sacred oratory are glorious names, holy names— 
Saint Alphonsus Liguori alone quotes Saints Paul, Augustine, Basil, 
Gregory, Bonaventure, Aquinas and Vincent de Paul, and such 
illustrious rhetoricians as Muratori and Luis de Grenada. In our 
own time the beloved and saintly Pope Pius X., in a letter to the 
bishops of Italy, commanded them to interrupt and silence preachers 
who essayed, like the lark, to sing at heaven’s gate; and long before 
the days of Pius X. holy and learned men did not hesitate in most 
public and painful fashion to do what the Father of the Faithful in 
these later times pointed out as an urgent duty. When Saint Philip 
Neri heard the young priests of his community indulging in homi- 
letic aviation, he sternly bade them to come down from the 
pulpit ; and Saint Alphonsus, recording the incident with no lack of 
gusto, confesses, “For myself, once hearing a young man of our 
congregation preaching in a grand and elevated style, I made him 
leave the pulpit in the midst of his discourse.’’ Not satisfied with 
this severe admonition, the holy man adds: “Let them not entertain 
a doubt that if they are not corrected by their superiors, they will 
assuredly be chastised by God.” In like spirit Saint Charles Borro- 
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meo bids his priests imagine they see Christ sitting on a throne 
in the church where they are preaching, ready to condemn them if 
they have attempted flights of eloquence instead of expounding the 
Gospel in simple and popular style. 

. Now, superficially considered, as I have said, this seems a bit hard 
on the conscientious young priest who, in spite of the inevitable 
embarrassments of a beginner, and often in face of the blistering 
scorn and sarcasm of his brother clergy, is attempting to invest his 
regular Sunday sermons with something of the richness, warmth, 
color, charm or eloquence that he has very properly come to asso- 
ciate with the best work in the Catholic pulpit. What, then, is to 
become of the noble traditions of Christian oratory? Is dullness 
a virtue that it should be so warmly acclaimed by sanctity? Shall 
the word of God be the only word on the lips of men that deliber- 
ately paralyzes its own power? 

Let the young priest take heart, for a brief examination of the 
case will show him that nothing that is worth keeping need be 
sacrificed in order to meet the utmost demands of even the canonized 
critics. What they attack is what he himself will wish to shun 
instinctively, or as a matter of good form and the true priestly 
spirit. All the resources of sacred eloquence he possesses may be 
exhausted, every capability of anointed speech within him may be 
developed without offending the austerest of the saints. For invari- 
ably the thing they denounce is not sacred eloquence at all, but some 
spurious or meretricious thing masquerading in its costume, prosti- 
tuting the pulpit and sterilizing its mission. 

Most of the criticisms of these earnest and holy men, for example, 
are directed against the preacher who seeks primarily not the glory 
of God and the good of souls, but his own reputation and the ap- 
plause and adulation of the crowd. Let the young priest take 
comfort from the thought—I am old enough to say it without of- 
fence—that this fault is by no means confined to the junior clergy. 
In extremest form, fortunately, such offenders do not belong to 
either a “numerous” or “influential” class among us, but at any 
rate, whether many or few and wherever found, they leave a bad 
taste in the mouth of the least ascetic of their hearers. The type 
is picturesquely described by Father John d’Avila, who likens him 
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to an ambassador commissioned to negotiate a marriage for his 
king, but afterwards found to have treacherously won the love of 
the young lady for himself. No defence can be set up for the 
preacher who uses the pulpit to win glory for himself instead of 
the Master he is accredited to serve. 

Under the same head as d’Avila’s false ambassador may be listed, 
for instance, the preacher who, taking no account of the needs 
and capacities of simple folk, seeks to appear learned by selecting 
an abstruse or purely theoretical theme, having no direct reference 
either to the faith or the daily life of his people. His tubercular 
thought is often still further attenuated by bewildering subdivisions 
and mystifying definitions and academic subtleties, all confounded 
and confounding. Meantime, “the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed,” as Milton says. Blood brother to him is the misguided 
man who, even when his theme is real and vital, drowns his thought 
in a dead sea of words—those words of learned length and thun- 
dering sound which the gentle Goldsmith so pleasantly satirizes. 
Cousin at least to him is the rare but not unknown “play-actor 
priest,” who mistakes his pulpit for the stage; who does not in the 
least understand the wonderful force of the true dramatic quality 
in a sermon, but who poses and attitudinizes, and offers dull, stale, 
flat and unprofitable platitudes, painted and costumed and propertied 
as for the theatre, in place of Christ’s everlastingly fresh and living 
truth, and who substitutes a transparently feigned passion for the 
grave zeal and earnestness that betoken the true ambassador of 
our Lord. Finally, somewhere among this family of the unillu- 
mined, must be found a place for the less wise confrére who, dis- 
daining the true fountains of spiritual truth and feeling, addicts 
himself to modern texts, preaching not the Gospel but sociology or 
economics or civic hygiene, who sometimes quotes radiant rhodo- 
montade from the rhymsters, or rainbow rhetoric from the rhapso- 
dists, in the vain hope of titillating the dilettanti or cultivating the 
cultured—pathetically dropping buckets into empty wells, and 
growing old in drawing nothing up. These be the clerical clair- 
voyants of the day, contemning the deep and real spiritual life 
around them, dealing with mystic essences and promising glimpses 
of another world, but delivering only disillusion and disappointment. 
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These are the ministerial mountebanks, dazzling simple folk with 
ancient tricks, beguiling the confiding flock to look for the bean 
that never lies under the shell of their garrulity. Such men—thank 
God, they are usually found in other pulpits than ours—can have 
no defenders. Let us call their work pulpit “yellowquence” and be 
done with it. Let bishops, if so be, summon them from the dizzy 
heights of their folly, and the long-suffering people will take little 
pains to lament their delightful silence. 

On the other hand there may be grave danger that from too 
frequent and violent denunciation of such as these, young priests 
of zeal and talent, and at least a fair share of learning, should take 
alarm and be dissuaded from the cultivation of those graces and 
energies which are perhaps natural to them or which may easily 
be developed. That would be to misunderstand totally the admoni- 
tions of the saints. Saint Paul himself was such a glorious rhetori- 
cian* as well as theologian, that Catholic preaching no less than 
Catholic theology will bear the imprint of his genius till the end 
of time. It was Saint Augustine’s love of eloquence that first 
drew him under the spell of the magic speech of Saint Ambrose 
at Milan, and whoever reads the delightful sermons of Saint 
Augustine himself will never place him among the contemners of 
sacred eloquence. His contemporary, Saint Jerome, was a wizard 
of words, a very “lord of language.” The mere name of Saint 
Chrysostom, the saint of the golden mouth, is itself an inspiration 
to the young preacher—and so one might run on through the whole 
litany of those even who are most often quoted as discouraging pul- 
pit oratory. Where, for instance, can the open-minded searcher find 
a better example of noble utterance than in Liguori himself? No 
wise man of the modern days would desire a wider freedom for 
effective preaching than his sermons show. Vividness, enthra!l- 
ment, surprise, imagination, fancy, picturesqueness, rhetorical fig- 
ures, poetic mood—all are there, as well as prodigious learning, a 
somewhat excessive taste for the marvelous, heroic sanctity and 
dynamic diction. The great moralist was a master of human speech 
as well as of divine doctrine.+ 





* According to Fenelon, “Saint Paul has surpassed all the art of heathen 
masters.” 

+ See his “Letter to a Religious on the Manner of Preaching” in Vol. XV of 
the Century Edition of his works. 
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Even when Saint Alphonsus grows most impassioned against the 
Ciceronian maxim that the object of all good public speaking is “to 
teach, to please and to move,” it is still the meretricious ornamenta- 
tion he attacks and not the zealous, painstaking effort to dress up 
the truths of salvation in attractive and hence more persuasive form. 
There is nothing sacred about mere dullness or slouchiness. The 
object of the apostolic preacher is to awake the hearer, not to put 
him to sleep. Neither is there anything sacramental about eccentric 
grammar or cloudy diction or rheumatic sentence-structure, or bar- 
barian accent of alien idiom* or clownish action in the pulpit. Still 
less, of course, is a sermon helped by scrambled logic or anaemic 
learning or lack of holy earnestness and sincerity. Saint Alphonsus 
would be the last to dispute that, other things being equal and the 
capacity of the hearers being kept constantly in mind, where the 
graces of speech abound the grace of God will probably all the 
more abound. Else how have all the arts grown and flourished in 
the genial sunshine of religion? 

Let the young preacher, then, confidently begin and continue 
always in the conviction that form as well as matter counts in the 
sermon, since form, properly understood, is merely the most effective 
way of presenting the matter. To say, as many do, that a sermon 
is “too rhetorical” is to prove that the critics have no right concep- 
tion of the meaning of rhetoric. It is just as absurd as to say of 
music that it is too harmonious, or of sanctity that it is too holy. 
What the enlightened critic denounces in the dropsical or inflated or 
“cubist” sermon is not rhetoric at all, but the absence of it. In 
speech as in life, the pot of gold is never found at the end of a 
rainbow. The qualities found in all great preachers from our Lord} 





* It is true that Brownson solemnly records that the sermon in all his life that 
most impressed him was one without much logic, uttered in broken English and 
with a noble disregard for the rules of grammar. A high seriousness in a 
speaker known to have enjoyed few educational opportunities does much to 
excuse such faults, but I should like to hear the old lion rage against any young 
priest who should cite his own words to justify indolence or want of scholarly 
refinement. 

¢ Fenelon, surely a competent critic, says on this point: “It would be easy to 
show in detail, with the books before us, that we have no preacher in our times 
who, in his most elaborate sermons, is as figurative as was Jesus Christ in His 
popular preaching. I do not speak here at all of the discourses reported by 
Saint John, which are obviously Divine. I refer to His most simple and most 
familiar discourses.” 
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in His discourses and parables down through the Apostolic age in the 
Acts and the Epistles,* and the sometimes scintillating, sometimes 
simple preaching of saints and doctors are the very essence of the 
best rhetoric. It was from the study of these great models that the 
rules of eloquence have been derived, as well as from the works and 
precepts of Tully and Quintillian. 

On the other hand the more ambitious the young priest is to 
develop his preaching powers,—always, be it remembered, for the 
glory of God, the good of souls and the legitimate functions of his 
office—the more need he has of grounding himself in the principles 
of rhetoric and of studying the best models of style. But let them 
be models of preaching style, not novels or poetry or essays. These 
things to have been read generously on the way through col- 
lege, and the young priest may, without offense, give a reasonable 
time to them by way of refined recreation. If, however, he is 
striving after excellence as a preacher he will be well-advised to 
steep his mind in the works of those masters who in the judgment 
of the Catholic world have been acclaimed as exemplars of sacred 
eloquence. 

And remark that it is not only vanity that exposes the preacher to 
danger in striving after excellence in the pulpit; for example, lack 
of knowledge, and especially of that knowledge that is most seemly 
in a priest, is a real peril. Far greater, however, is the danger 
arising from defective judgment as regards the choice of subject, 
the practical point to be made, the length of the sermon and in 
general whatever makes for transparency, emphasis and good taste. 
Almost any other quality of mind may be developed in a young man 
of twenty, but a defect of practical judgment at that age is radical. 
It is so much a matter of the very fiber and tissue of the mind that 
experienced educators hold up their hands in despair when they 
meet it. Nowhere is it more fatal than when it exists in a preacher, 
- because nowhere is it so mercilessly exposed to the public. The 
old cynic who on his return from Mass was asked by the wife what 
Father James preached about, and who answered sourly, “I don’t 





* Fenelon even makes a remark to that effect which is curious, viz., that there 
are but few preachers who are as eloquent or even AS ORNATE as Saint Peter, 
Saint Paul, Saint James, Saint Jude and Saint John in THEIR SIMPLE EPISTLES.’ 
(Dupanloup, The Ministry of Preaching.) 
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know; he didn’t say,” had probably this justification, that Father 
James was rambling, or jejune, or in some other way ineffec- 
tual. That other acid old critic also may have had reasonable 
cause for complaint when in answer to a question about the quality 
of the sermon on a hot Sunday, he answered, “Like the justice of 
God, it was past comprehension, and like His mercy it endureth 
forever.” And, to fill out the trilogy of examples, there was the 
devout old Scotchwoman who had lavished praise on the soaring 
young dominie for the Sabbath sermon in such wise as to bring 
a crimson confusion to his fair white brow. “And did you under- 
stand the sermon, granny?” asked the preacher,—not, I fear, with- 
out the hope that he might experience more of that painful 
confusion. “How could I hae the presumption?’ answered granny 
in a spasm of joy. It is much better, as one hath said, so to preach 
as to turn the critic into a Christian than so as to turn the Chris- 
tian into a critic; and nothing does the first so quickly as tact and 
sense in the selection and treatment of subjects, just as nothing does 
the second so efficaciously as want of taste and judgment. And if 
anything can make these defects more unendurable still it is to find 
them not among the lowly-minded but associated with pretense or 
aspiration. Hence the man who aims at excellence in the pulpit 
must be doubly alert regarding them. Sancho Panza is not nearly 
so absurd in the great story as Don Quixote. 

Indeed the weird Knight of la Mancha may well stand for all time 
as the type of the futile preacher. It was the extravagant tales of 
inedieval knight-errantry, of mystic potions with miraculous effects, 
of witchcraft and childish magic and fanciful wrongs to be re- 
dressed, that first wrought upon the crazed brain of Don Quixote 
and changed him from a simple country gentleman into the chief 
character in all the world of humorous fiction. Even so does the 
Monday newspaper’s report of sensational sermons sometimes prove 
a temptation to leave the beaten paths of doctrine and edification for 
incursions into the fields of politics or literature or some local or 
national “movement” that does not directly touch religion or the 
spiritual life of the flock. The least that may be said of such clerical 
knight-errantry is that it is a sad waste of time that might better be 
used for doctrine or exhortation or for strengthening the faithful 
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against their frailties. And how often does it prove to be the case 
that preachers who have a specialist’s training in their own field, 
spend their days and their nights fighting windmills instead of giants 
when they enter the domain of politics. In the field of religion the 
priest is always an expert; in any other field he is usually a tragedy. 

One of the great orators of the last century, Daniel Webster, 
speaking of eloquence once said: “It must be in the man, the sub- 
ject and the occasion.” As a theme for the noblest powers of the 
human soul, what subject can approach religion? If the eagle genius 
of St. John could not touch its heights, what chance have we spar- 
rows chattering in the highway to overtop it?) Every human emo- 
tion comes within its ken; if Shakespeare could not exhaust their 
infinite resources, how shall we? Saint Augustine preached every 
day to his people, and always with freshness and on a new theme, 
yet he found no lack of inspiring subjects. 

Nor is the occasion of sacred eloquence lacking in the power to 
stimulate the orator. His audience is almost literally on their knees 
before him. He need ordinarily make no effort to convince, since 
all share his faith; persuasion to do what all recognize as a duty is 
all that is required. The auditors are keyed to the most solemn and 
heroic emotions by the very place and purpose of the assemblage. 
The prize to be won is the most dazzling that could be dangled be- 
fore the orator’s vision—the interests of Christ and the salvation of 
souls. On Webster’s own ground is there any opportunity to com- 
pare with the field of legitimate pulpit oratory? 

Finally—and chiefly—eloquence must be in the man. When Web- 
ster said that I have no doubt he was thinking chiefly of sonorous 
phrases, majestic periods, towering climaxes, brilliant contrasts; of 
the “grand passion,” the orotund voice, the heroic rhetoric and the 
other apparatus and machinery of oratory. Perhaps, indeed, he 
meant all that the phrase conveys. Quintillian in a familiar dictum 
lays it down as the first maxim of persuasive speech that the orator 


ought to be a good man. I read Quintillian’s precept over many 
times in my schoolboy days and puzzled sorely over it for years. 
It was only after the lapse of time that I came to understand with 
real apprehension how great’a truth, even as respects merely secular 
or forensic oratory, is contained within it. If even in the hustings 
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and the court-room the man behind the speech is as important as the 
man behind the gun is in war, can any requirement of virtue be too 
great in him who speaks in the place of Christ himself, who bears 
His message, pleads His cause, utters His threats and soothes and 
caresses with His divine promises? 

All the world knows the sweet story of the sermon preached by 
Saint Francis and his holy companion in the streets of Assisi. Not 
a word was spoken by either, but Saint Francis assured the aston- 
ished Brother that their modesty had preached a homily more per- 
suasive than words. The Abbé Hogan—God rest his saintly soul !— 
said that if priests were to preach with the tongues of angels and of 
men, they would still be obliged to appear in person among men in 
daily life, to give a practical example of living according to the gos- 
pel. Well, without setting up discouraging or heroic standards, at 
least we may all agree that eloquence is never so golden as when it 
trembles on the lips of sanctity, and that personal fervor and emi- 
nent priestly virtue have power to make’ even commonplace speech 
seem, in the beautiful words of Saint Bernard, “lightsome with 
divine light, and honeyed with the honey of heaven.” 











RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


Relation of Religious Communities to the Bishop 
and the Diocesan Clergy 


By the Rev. STANIsLAus Woywop, O.F.M. 


In as much as the religious communities dwell within the dioceses, 
there forming a part of them, but, on the other hand, are separate 
bodies, it will be of interest to point out the laws of the Code that 
regulate the mutual relation between the Ordinaries, the diocesan 
clergy, and the religious communities. 


I. THE EsTABLISHMENT OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES, PROVINCES 
AND INDIVIDUAL Houses 


Canon Law recognizes three distinct kinds of religious communi- 
ties: (1) Diocesan Congregations, (2) Congregations of Papal 
Law, (3) Exempt Religious Orders. 

1. A diocesan, religious community may be established by the 
authority of the bishop. The bishops are advised by former decrees 
of the S. Congregation of Religious to call into their diocese reli- 
gious Congregations already established rather than to form new 
ones. If, however, the bishop decides to establish a new Congrega- 
tion, he must consult the Holy See (Canon 492) and conform to the 
former instructions of the Holy See which ordain that the Holy See 
be informed of name or title of the new Congregation, its purpose 
and work, habit or dress, and a general outline of the rule of life of 
the religious. 

Though such a diocesan Congregation should in the course of time 
establish houses in other dioceses, the Congregation remains dio- 
cesan, until it is approved by the Holy See. 

Once a religious Congregation has been established, it cannot be 
dissolved without the permission of the Holy See, though it should 
consist of only one house. (Canon 493.) 

A diocesan Congregation cannot establish houses in another dio- 
cese except with the consent of both the bishop of the diocese of 
origin and the bishop of the other diocese where they wish to estab- 
lish themselves. The bishop of the original diocese is admonished by 
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the Code not to impede without serious reasons the spread of the 
Congregation into other dioceses. The houses of diocesan Congrega- 
tions are subject to the bishops of the dioceses where such houses 
are located. If a Congregation has spread into other dioceses, the 
Rule and Constitutions of the Congregation cannot be changed ex- 
cept by consent of all the bishops in whose dioceses there are houses 
of this Congregation. Those points, however, which had been sub- 
mitted to the S. Congregation of Religious before the religious com- 
munity became established cannot be changed by bishops (Canon 
495). An individual house of such a Congregation can be sup- 
pressed by the bishop in whose diocese the house is situated, but the 
bishop should not act in the matter without giving a hearing to the 
Superior of the Congregation. Should the latter think that the ac- 
tion of the bishop is unfair, he or she may have recourse to the S. 
Congregation of Religious, and such recourse suspends the action of 
the bishop (Canon 498). 

2. A Congregation of Papal Law, that is to say, one which has 
been approved by the Holy See, cannot erect new Provinces, nor 
change old ones, without permission of the Holy See (Canon 494). 
These Congregations may establish new houses with the sole con- 
sent of the bishop in whose diocese they desire to establish them 
(Canon 497). If they wish to abandon any, the superior general 
may do so with the consent of the bishop of the diocese where these 
houses existed (Canon 498). 

3. Exempt religious Orders are Orders with solemn vows, and 
Congregations with simple vows, which have obtained from the Holy 
See the privilege of exemption. The exempt Religious cannot estab- 
lish a new residence without the permission of the Holy See and, of 
course, the consent of the bishop of the diocese. When the bishop 
grants permission for the establishment of a residence of religious 
priests, they have the right to build a church or public oratory, in 
connection with their house. If there is no parish attached to the 
religious house, and it is foreseen that difficulties will arise with the 
church of the parish in which the religious house is located, the 
bishop has the right to impose conditions regarding the holding of 
services on Sundays and holidays of obligation, and if on these con- 
ditions the Religious take up their residence in that place, they will 
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for all times be bound to the agreement. The permission to establish 
a residence includes the right to conduct work proper to the religious 
community, and to establish schools that are purely an internal affair 
of the Order, such as, for instance, a novitiate or house of studies 
for members of the Order. Other schools and institutions cannot be 
added to the religious house without the permission of the bishop of 
the diocese, but institutions that are the proper work of the Order 
are, of course, included in the permission to take up residence in the 
place, unless special agreements were made between the bishop and 
the religious concerning such work (Canon 497). 

A residence of an exempt religious community cannot be aban- 
doned without the permission of the Holy See, just as a residence 
could not lawfully be established without the beneplacitum of the 
Holy See (Canon 498). 


II. GovERNMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


1. Inall Congregations of religious Sisterhoods, those of Papal 
Law as well as diocesan, the Ordinary in whose diocese the election 
of officers, or the so called Chapter, takes place should preside over 
the elections or delegate a priest to preside. In the case of diocesan 
Congregations the bishop has the right to either confirm the elections 
or to set them aside and to order a new election (Canon 506). 

For religious Congregations of Sisterhoods, of Papal Law, the 
Ordinary in whose diocese the Mother-General and her Council re- 
side is to sign the reports which the Congregation must send to the 
Holy See every five years, or at more frequent intervals if their 
Constitutions so demand (Canon 510). 

The Ordinary is obliged to make a visitation, either in person or 
by a delegated priest, every five years: 

a) of convents of nuns with solemn vows, even those subject to 
a regular superior, but in the latter case his visitation extends only 
to the inquiry regarding the observance of the enclosure; 

b) of clerical religious communities, even exempt Orders, in ref- 
erence to church, sacristy, public oratory, confessionals ; 

c) of all houses of laical Congregations of Papal Law, Brother- 


hoods and Sisterhoods, which visitation extends not only to the 
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church building but also to the religious discipline of the community 
(Canon 512). 

2. Congregations of Men of Papal Law, and exempt Orders, pro- 
cede in their elections according to their constitutions, but if there 
are points in these constitutions which are contrary to the new laws 
of elections, as contained in the Code (Canons 160-182), the con- 
stitutions must be amended. It may be noted here, also, that the 
Holy See soon after the publication of the Code commanded all Or- 
ders and Congregations of Papal Law to revise their Rules and Con- 
stitutions so as to bring them into harmony with the Code, and to 
subject the revision to the S. Congregation of Religious for inspec- 
tion. 


III. CoNFESSORS AND CHAPLAINS OF RELIGIOUS HouUSES 


1. The appointment of a confessor to the Convents of all Sister- 
hoods, and to the Monasteries of non-exempt Brotherhoods, belongs 
to the bishop. There is to be appointed one ordinary confessor for 
each Convent, unless a great number of religious makes the appoint- 
ment of several ordinary confessors necessary. The ordinary con- 
fessor is to hold office for three years, but the bishop may appoint 
him for another term, if either there is a scarcity of priests for this 
work, or the majority of the Sisters ask that the same confessor be 
again appointed. Canon 876 states that a special jurisdiction is 
necessary to validly hear the Sisters’ confessions. This rule, how- 
ever, is modified by the concession of Canon 522, which allows all 
Sisters to make their confession to any approved priest of the dio- 
cese if the confession is made in a church, public or semi-public ora- 
tory. The superioress cannot forbid this, nor inquire whether the 
Sisters did go to confession, nor are the Sisters obliged to tell the 
superioress about it. In as much as the main chapel of a convent of 
Sisters is, in Canon Law, a semi-public oratory, the Sisters may go 
to confession to any approved priest of the diocese in the chapel of 
their own Convent. Canon 876 will then practically mean that a 
special approval is required to act as ordinary or extraordinary con- 
fessor of Sisters, but at the request of a Sister any priest who has 
the diocesan faculties will have power to hear and absolve a Sister 
no matter in what church, or semi-public oratory, the Sister may ask 
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to be heard. Canon 876 is in this sense interpreted by most of the 
recent writers on the Code. 

2. In clerical, exempt, religious Orders of men the superior who 
is competent according to the respective Constitutions, appoints the 
confessors for each house and gives them jurisdiction to absolve the 
religious, and he may also give to secular priests and priests of other 
Orders jurisdiction over his religious. Nevertheless, any religious 
may, for the peace of his conscience, confess to any priest who has 
the faculties of the diocese, and such priest can absolve him from all 
sins and censures reserved in the Order. No privilege of exemption, 
or any other power, of the Order is allowed to interfere with this 
concession of the Code (Canon 519). 

In exempt Brotherhoods the superior designates the confessor, but 
he cannot give him faculties to absolve the Brothers; these must be 
asked of the bishop of the diocese where the Monastery of the 
Brothers is established. 


IV. ADMINISTRATION OF TEMPORAL GooDSs 


1. Diocesan Sisterhoods must obtain the consent of the local Or- 
dinary for any investment of their money. In Sisterhoods of Papal 
Law the superioress must obtain the consent of the bishop in refer- 
ence to the investment of money that was brought to the community 
as dowry. 

The superior of any religious house, exempt or non-exempt, must 
obtain the consent of the Ordinary in reference to the use and dis- 
position of lands, or other goods, willed or bequeathed for the pur- 
pose of conducting in that place divine worship or works of charity. 

All religious, both exempt and non-exempt, are subject to the 
bishop in reference to investments of money given to a parish or 
mission, or to the religious not personally but for the benefit of the 

parish. 
' If there is question of disposing of goods which are of great value, 
that is to say, exceeding in value $6,000, or of contracting debts to 
that amount or over, diocesan Sisterhoods, as also nuns with solemn 
vows, need the consent of both the bishop and the Holy See. All 
other religious have to deal directly with the Holy See in the matter 
of getting permission for the contracting of debts or sale of valuable 
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property, movable or immovable. Whereas this amount is compara- 
tively a small sum of money in United States currency, its equivalent 
of thirty thousand Francs or Lire is quite a considerable sum in 
Italy, and since in the States we could for that amount hardly erect a 
building, and could not even attempt repairs on a larger scale, it will 
be necessary for our religious communities to obtain more extensive 
faculties. In any case, it seems reasonable to hold that the value of 
thirty thousand Francs is to be considered in its purchasing power, 
and not in its exchange value of about $6,000, taking in round 
figures five Francs to a dollar, so that there should be allowed to the 
religious in the United States a sum in dollars which has the same 
purchasing power here that thirty thousand Francs have in Italy. 

2. The Ordinary has the right of inspection of the finances: (1) 
in convents of nuns with solemn vows; (2) in diocesan religious 
Congregations of both men and women; (3) in the affairs men- 
tioned above, having reference to dowry, works of charity and the 
administration of the property of parishes. 

3. Congregations of Papal Law, men as well as women, and ex- 
empt religious communities, conduct their financial affairs under the 
vigilance of their own superiors and of the Holy See. 


V. ADMISSION TO RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


In all Orders and Congregations of men candidates must obtain 
testimonial letters from the bishop of their birthplace and from all 
bishops in whose diocese they have lived uninterruptedly for over one 
year after their fourteenth year of age. All contrary privileges of 
Orders and Congregations are abolished. 

If the young man has been in a Seminary or College, he needs 
testimonials from the rector of that institution, who before issuing 
them should consult his bishop. If the young man has been in an- 
other religious community as postulant or novice, he must get testi- 
monials also from the major superior of that community. 

If clerics enter a religious community, they need, besides the testi- 
monials of ordination, also testimonials of the bishops in whose dio- 
cese they lived for over one year after their ordination, and testi- 
monials of the rector of the seminary in which they studied are like- 
Wise demanded. 
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Women do not need testimonials from the Ordinary, but they 
must not be received without careful investigation concerning their 
character, and if they have been in an academy or college, or in the 
postulate or novitiate of another religious community, they need tes- 
timonials from these institutions (Canon 544). 

The persons requested to give testimonial letters are obliged to 
respond within three months, and if no response is received the reli- 
gious superior should refer the matter to the Holy See. If the one 
who is petitioned for testimonials believes that for certain reasons 
he cannot give an answer, he must within these three months explain 
the matter to the Holy See. 

If the answer to the petition for testimonials states that the per- 
son is not known to the bishop nor to the pastor of whom the bishop 
is to inquire, the religious superior should supply by careful investi- 
gation of the previous life of the candidate (Canon 545). 

The Ordinary must be notified by all religious Congregations and 
Orders of women in his diocese two months before their receptions 
and professions of new members, for temporary vows as well as per- 
petual. One month before a reception or profession the Ordinary, 
either in person or by a delegated priest, must go to the Convent and 
cause the candidates for novitiate and profession to appear before 
him, so that he may inquire whether they join the community of 
their own free will, or whether undue influence has deprived them 
of perfect liberty of choice (Canon 552). 

In reference to the admission of visitors to the enclosure of Con- 
vents of nuns with solemn vows, the bishop has the right and duty 
to watch that the laws of the Church in this matter are observed. 
Also Convents of Sisterhood with simple vows are to have their 
enclosure, in which matter the bishop is the competent authority to 
determine the extent of the enclosure, and who is or is not to be 
admitted (Canons 603 and 604). 


VI. Work oF RELIGIOUS PRIESTS IN THE DIOCESE 


Canon 608 admonishes religious superiors to be ready and willing 
to help the bishop and the pastors in the spiritual care for the dio- 
cese. St. Francis said of his Order that it was destined by God to 
be for the assistance of the secular clergy, and thus the Church de- 
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sires all Orders and Congregations who engage in the sacred min- 
istry to cooperate with bishops and clergy in the grand work of di- 
recting souls and bringing them nearer to God. The Code says that 
the bishops and the secular clergy should gladly avail themselves of 
the help that the religious can give them in this work. While petty 
jealousies are peculiar to frail human nature, there is really no ex- 
cuse for them in a country like the United States, where there is 
plenty of work for all priests willing to do their share in the vineyard 
of the Lord. 

The Ordinary has the right to command that in all churches, also 
those of any religious Order or Congregation, where the people as- 
sist at Holy Mass on Sundays and holidays of obligation, religious 
instruction be imparted according to the regulations of the diocese. 
Likewise, if the bishop orders the ringing of church bells for certain 
occasions, public prayers and devotions, the churches of religious 
also must observe the ordinance of the bishop (Canons 609 and 
612). 


VII. Exemption oF RELIGIOUS AND Its LIMITATIONS 


Regulars, that is to say, Orders with solemn vows, are exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop, except in matters specially men- 
tioned in law (Canon 615). There are also some Congregations of 
simple vows that have obtained this privilege of exemption. This 
exemption, however, is limited in many affairs in which the Code 
makes all religious subject to the bishop. 

If an exempt religious is illegally living outside his monastery he 
loses the exemption. If an exempt religious has committed a crime 
outside the monastery and has not been punished by his own superior 
who has been informed of the crime by the bishop, the delinquent, 
though he has returned to his monastery, can be punished by the 
bishop (Canon 616). 

If abuses have crept into a monastery of exempt religious and the 
bishop has warned the superior to stop the scandal and nothing has 
been done, the bishop is to refer the matter to the Holy See. In 
small houses, or so called residences, which are under the special vig- 
ilance of the Ordinary, the bishop can, in case of abuses that are not 
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stopped by the superiors, provide and in the meantime refer the mat- 
ter to Rome (Canon 617). 

If the Ordinary obtains dispensations from the common law for 
his diocese, these favor also all the religious in his diocese, unless 
their vows or Constitutions forbid the use of certain concessions 
(Canon 620). 

Mendicant Orders, who live from alms and offerings, may solicit 
alms in the diocese in which they have a house. All other religious 
communities cannot do so without the explicit permission of the 
bishop, and Congregations of Papal Law need also the permission of 
the Holy See to go asking for alms. 

The appointment of religious as pastors for parishes which have 
been given over to an Order or Congregation, rests with the supe- 
riors of the religious, and they are to present to the bishop for ap- 
proval the priests appointed for these parishes. If the bishop objects 
to a certain priest as pastor, he can demand his removal without 
being obliged to give any reason to the superior. On the other hand, 
if the Order wishes to change a pastor, it can do so without the con- 
sent of the bishop. Bishop and Order have equal rights in this mat- 
ter. Inthe administration of parochial affairs the religious pastor is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop, and in these affairs the 
bishop’s jurisdiction overrules that of the religious superior. (Cf. 
Canons 454 and 631.) 


VIII. SECULARIZED RELIGIOUS 


The granting of either temporary or perpetual secularization to 
religious of Orders, or of Congregations, of Papal Law is reserved 
to the Holy See. In diocesan Congregations the bishop can secu- 
larize Brothers and Sisters. By the indult of secularization the reli- 
gious is freed from the vows (Canons 640 and 638). 

Secularized priests and clerics, who by taking perpetual vows had 
lost their own diocese, cannot exercise their orders unless they find a 
bishop who receives them, unless the Holy See has granted them per- 
mission to exercise the orders whilst they are looking for a bishop. 
The bishop who receives a secularized religious, may incorporate him 
at once, or he may receive him under condition of a three years’ trial. 
The three years’ trial may be extended by another term of three 
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years, but if the ex-religious has not been dismissed from the diocese 
before the six years have elapsed, he is ipso facto incorporated in the 
diocese. 

The bishop cannot give, without a Papal indult, the following posi- 
tions to a secularized religious: (1) An office in major or minor 
basilicas and in cathedral churches, (2) an office or teacher’s position 
in major or minor seminaries and colleges where clerics are educated, 
nor in a university or college that confers by Papal indult academic 
degrees, (3) an office or position in the episcopal curia, nor in reli- 
gious houses of either men or women, though they be diocesan Con- 


ttn 


gregations. 

These rules hold good also for religious who took only temporary 
vows, Or a promise, or oath, of perseverance, in Congregations which : 
have no public vows, if they-obtained a dispensation after they had t 
been under temporary vows, or under the oath or promise of per- 
severance, for fully six years (Canon 642). 


IX. DISMISSAL OF RELIGIOUS 


An Ordinary has the right to dismiss Sisters of Orders with 
solemn vows while they are in temporary vows, after the superior- 
general with her council have given a written statement of the rea- 
sons. If a Convent of Sisters with solemn vows is subject to a 
regular prelate, he has the right of dismissal after the superioress- 
general with her council have voted in favor of the dismissal. 
Dismissal of temporarily professed religious in Orders and Congre- 
gation of Papal Law is in the hands of the superior-general with his 
(her) council. In diocesan Congregations the bishop in whose dio- 
cese such a Sister lives can dismiss her, but he should not make use 
of his power without the knowledge or against the just objection of 
the head of the Congregation. By dismissal the religious is ipso 
facto freed from the vows (Canon 647). 

For the dismissal of perpetually professed members in diocesan 
Congregations the superior-general with his, or her, council votes on 
the question of dismissal. If the majority of the council vote for 

dismissal, the matter is to be referred to the Ordinary of the diocese 
where the professed Brother or Sister lives and the Ordinary is to 
decide on the dismissal. Serious transgressions, together with incor- 
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rigibility, must be proved before a religious in perpetual vows can 
be dismissed. 

In Congregations of Papal Law the superior-general with his 
(her) council votes on the dismissal and then refers the matter to 
the Holy See (Canon 652). 

If a religious of clerical, exempt Orders is dismissed by the ma- 
jority of votes of the superior-general with his council, he is sus- 
pended zpso facto until he obtains absolution from the Holy See. [f 
the Holy See commands that he wear the secular clerical garb and 
go to a specified diocese, the Ordinary will be notified. The bishop 
shall then designate the place where the discharged religious is to 
do penance, or he may commit him to the special vigilance of some 
priest. In the meantime the Order must support him through the 
Ordinary, unless the dismissed religious has sufficient means of sup- 
port from other sources. If the ex-religious is not leading a life 
worthy of the clerical state, the bishop after one year of probation, 
or even sooner, may forbid him to wear the cassock, and declare that 
the Order need not support him any longer. The bishop shall inake 
report of the proceedings to the Holy See. If the dismissed religious 
conducted himself worthily, the Ordinary is to recommend him to 
the Holy See for absolution from the suspension, and after he is ab- 
solved the bishop may employ him in the sacred ministry if he bea 
priest. In the case of a deacon or subdeacon the Holy See will de- 
cide what he is to do. If after three years he has given proof of 


complete reform, such a dismissed religious must again be received 
by the Order; if there are serious reasons, either on the part of the 
Order or the religious, why he should not return to the Order, the 
matter must be submitted to the S. Congregation of Religious. 

















HEALTH RULES FOR PRIESTS 


By CHarLes G. HErBERMANN, M.D. 
Il. 


Elderly people frequently complain of insomnia or lack of slecp. 
It may be due to physical or mental fatigue from overwork, or it 
may be due to a disposition requiring but little sleep, or it may be 
caused by overindulgence in tea, coffee, alcohol or tobacco. 

The average man between the ages of 25 and 60 years requires 
between seven and eight hours of sleep. They should be taken at 
night, retiring an hour or two before midnight. It may safely be 
said that an hour’s sleep before midnight is worth two ufter day- 
break. The bedchamber should be large, light, and well ventilated, 
with a high ceiling. [*or the priest it is especially necessary to have 
a large bright and airy room if the bed-room must frequently, too, 
be used as his study or workroom. This is most undesirable, as it 
makes it more difficult in the colder months to properly change the 
air in the sleeping quarters. During sleep the windows should be 
kept open at least a few inches from the top and bottom in cold 
weather, making up for the chill air in the room by more covering. 
In summer they may be kept wide open. On arising the bed-clothes 
should be pulled down and the bed thoroughly aired for two or more 
hours, by opening wide the windows before making it up. The 
priest who uses his bedroom as a study should allow his windows to 
stand wide open for an hour or two after arising and again for an 
hour or two before retiring. The room temperature should never be 
above 70° F. in the daytime, when artificial heat is required, and at 
night no heating is necessary. 

One’s bed should be clean, dry and free from dust, and odorless; 
one should not sleep on a feather bed, but on a hair-mattress. The 
head should rest on a thin hair-pillow. It is very bad practice to sleep 
in an almost sitting position with 3 or 4 pillows to our back. It puts 
more work on the heart and crowds the abdominal organs. The 
amount of cover required should be in accord with the temperature 
requirements, not accustoming one’s self to too much covering. One 


should lie in bed in an almost horizontal position, with the head but 
229 
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slightly elevated. The position may be changed frequently by lying 
on the right or left side or occasionally on the back. 

The sufferer from insomnia should be especially careful in the 
choice of his room. It should be large, cool, well ventilated, and 
quiet and dark. His bed should be very comfortable and the head 
should be elevated but slightly. All troubles and cares of the day 
should be laid away with our clothes. This may require some effort, 
but it is surprising how one can learn to control one’s thoughts. 
Stimulating drinks and foods and heavy meals should be avoided late 
in the evening. Sometimes a glass of hot milk taken just before 
retiring in cold weather will help in inducing sleep. Sleep producing 
drugs should be taken only at the direction of a physician. 

Vertigo or dizziness frequently manifests itself in those of mature 
years. It arises from various causes, such as ear disorders, heart, 
kidney or stomach trouble, arterio-sclerosis or constipation. It should 
cause one to consult a physician. 

Apoplexy is not an infrequent disease in men of over forty-five. 
It occurs most frequently after strenuous mental or physical work 
or some undue excitement. At times, too, without apparent reason, 
a small bloodvessel in the brain will snap and lead to a paralysis of 
parts of the body whose centre is located in the affected portion of 
the brain. The greatest protection against its occurrence is the rule 
of moderation in everything. 

The importance of good and proper care for the teeth cannot be 
overemphasized. Good teeth are essential for good mastication. 
Good mastication is necessary for good digestion, and good digestion 
is needed for good health. Then, too, the teeth play an important 
part in good enunciation, which is of the utmost import to the 
preacher. 

The teeth should receive the most careful attention from child- 
hood. They should be brushed twice daily, after breakfast and 
again before retiring. The brush should not be too stiff and should 
not be too wide. One should be careful that the powder or paste is 
not gritty, for frequent use of a hard and gritty powder or paste will 
lead to a wearing away of the enamel and cause an eventual destruc- 
tion of the teeth. After eating remains of food, which do not 
come away on using a brush, should be removed by a soft wooden 
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tooth-pick or with dental floss. Metal tooth-picks, needles and pins 
should never be used. It is an abuse of one’s teeth to crack nuts or 
bones or other hard substances. One should make it a yearly duty 
to visit a dentist for a thorough inspection of the teeth and should 
immediately have any error in them corrected. Where teeth have 
been capped or roots filled, an X-ray picture should be taken occa- 
sionally to make certain that there is no trouble at the top of the 
roots. 

The clergyman in most cases makes frequent demands on his eyes 
in reading. They should receive the tenderest care. When reading 
the light should come over the left shoulder and should not be too 
bright or too dim. When using an electric lamp or any powerful 
artificial light it should be covered by a green shade. Never read or 
write with a light directly before you. With advancing years, eye 
troubles become more frequent, although errors of refraction are no 
infrequent occurrence in young men. Frequent headaches, tired, 
burning and inflamed eyelids should lead one to have an examina- 
tion by an oculist. After the fiftieth year many changes take place 
in the eyeball which require correction by glasses for near vision. 
Cataract is the clouding of the lens, which interferes with sight and 
which should have the best medical attention, as it frequently causes 
total blindness which fortunately can be removed by operation. 
Various diseases of the eyelids, tear-duct and glands are likely in 
those of advanced years. In themselves they are not dangerous, but 
can become so through neglect. 

The ear, too, is a very sensitive organ, which should be guarded 
against disease by every possible means. Many people have the bad 
habit of inserting in the ear a match, tooth-pick or an earspoon. In 
doing this they may push the wax in the canal far back or scratch the 
skin of the canal or injure the ear drum. It is also needless and 
harmful to daily allow the entrance of water into one’s ear while 
washing or bathing. Care should be taken against injuring the ear 
in swimming. When swimming, and especially when diving, the 
ears should be plugged with cotton. 

Many people damage their ears by improperly blowing their noses. 
Never hold both nostrils closed when blowing the nose, but blow 
one nostril ata time. Also the habit of forcing air into the ears by 
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pinching the nostrils is a bad one. Care should be used in douching 
the nose not to force any fluid into the ears by blowing the nose 
before all the fluid has run down into the mouth, or blowing the nose 
in an improper manner. 

Cancer is a not infrequent disease in men over forty, and the 
clergyman is no more exempt than the layman. It mostly occurs 
on the tongue, in the stomach and large bowel. Should any swelling 
on the tongue, or digestive disturbance of long duration, a pain on 
defecation or blood in the stools, be noticed, one should immediately 
consult one’s physician. Cancer in the early stages is very fre- 
quently curable by early operation. When it is of long duration but 
little can be done to relieve the sufferer. 

The priest each week must spend a number of hours in the con- 
fessional. Here come people of all types, the clean and the dirty, 
the healthy and those infected with disease; many have colds and 
coughs, bronchitis, tuberculosis and sore throats of an infectious 
nature. He comes in close contact with them in, at the best, a dark, 
poorly-ventilated confessional, a place where the sun’s beneficial rays 
never strike to bring destruction to disease-bearing germs. Having 
to spend many hours each week under such detrimental circum- 
stances he must do everything he can to protect himself. What can 
we recommend ? 

The confessional should be properly constructed. It should be as 
spacious as possible; the door should not meet the floor of the con- 
fessional but should be three inches therefrom. There should be 
openings or vents at the top of the confessional in order to allow the 
stale air to go out and permit fresh air to come in beneath the door. 
The church should be thoroughly aired, and the doors of the con- 
fessional thrown open widely to permit of proper ventilation for at 
least two hours before entering the confessional. It should be kept 
scrupulously clean, and free from dust by means of dusting with 
a dampened cloth. 

The clergyman should remain never longer than two hours at one 
stretch in the confessional. Two hours of continual talking in a 
whispered voice puts a large strain upon his vocal cords, dries the 
mouth and throat. He should leave the box after two hours for a 


ten-minutes’ intermission, to take a drink of water and to attend to 
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his other wants. While he is out of the confessional the doors 
should be thrown open to ventilate the box properly. Should his 
voice become husky and his throat dry he should relieve it by suck- 
ing a lemon drop or some simple form of cough drop. In the con- 
fessional he should turn his face from the penitent, to avoid inhaling 
any of the secretions from the penitent’s nose or mouth which may 
be expelled while he is talking. The conditions in the confessional 
are very favorable to the transmission of tuberculosis, and the priest 
should do everything to protect himself. 

Long, severe sermons, delivered with great vehemence, are a great 
tax on the priest’s strength and should be avoided. They cause a 
congestion of the vocal cords, dry out the mouth and throat, tire one 
out and leave the respiratory tract open to infection. 

The cleric’s work is chiefly mental in character, so he must look 
to various forms of exercise to give his body and muscles their 
proper development. Walking is probably the healthiest. This 
should be done in the open air, amidst pleasant surroundings. Be- 
tween the ages of 25-50, the walks should last from one to three 
hours, covering from three to nine miles. The walk should be taken 
at a brisk pace, with head erect and chest expanded, and the cloth- 
ing should be loose and not too heavy. Between 50 and 70 years of 
age, one should walk for a period of two hours, taking a comfort- 
able pace, and after 70 one hour’s walk daily is sufficient, taking it, 
if necessary, in two half-hour periods, so as not to become over- 
fatigued. 

For younger men, between 25 and 40 years, tennis will prove a 
beneficial and interesting form of exercise. Golf, too, is a healthy 
and diverting wav to spend a number of hours in the air and sun- 
shine, and brings into play the muscles of the arins, legs and trunk. 
It is not severe and can be played by men up to sixty or over; the 
walk over the green proving both soothing and at the same time giv- 
ing the muscles the work they require. Horse-back riding, bicycling 
and swimming, if done with moderation, and with due regard to 
one’s strength and vigor, are very good and may be indulged in 
with safety and with benefit even by those of an advanced age. 

As regards clothing, the rule can be laid down that one should 
guard against the habit of wearing an excessive amount. In winter, 
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unquestionably wool has the preference. It is warm, elastic and 
porous and thus admits of air-circulation. Its great disadvantage 
is that woolen clothes are rough and frequently cause itching and 
burning. This can be remedied by wearing half cotton and half 
wool garments. 

Silk, cotton and linen absorb moisture and hence they are better 
heat conductors; hence in summer they are preferable, while for 
winter, and cold, damp days, wool is the choice. For wet days, 
leather and rubber garments are our best protection. 

Hats should vary with the season and temperature. For summer 
straw hats are best, as they are light and airy and reflect the sun’s 
heat. For winter, hats of wool, felt or fur should be worn. They 
should sit snugly on the head without making pressure and should 
have openings in them to permit proper circulation of air. High, 
tight, stiff linen collars should not be worn as they interfere with the 
circulation and may injure the skin of the neck by friction and lead 
to furuncles. 

The importance of proper footwear cannot be overestimated. 
Socks should be of a cotton-wool mixture, or of wool in winter and 
of cotton or silkin summer. They should not be too tight, so as not 
to crowd the feet, or so loose as to wrinkle and cause discomfort. 
Shoes should be made of uppers of flexible leather and of soles of 
tough solid leather. They should be neither too large or small, and 
of good shape. The big toe should be on a line with the heel, and 
the toe of the shoe should not be pointy and crowd the toes together. 
The heels should not be over an inch in height. 

Baths are of great value in keeping the skin in proper condition. 
They should be taken daily at a temperature of 98° F. and in the 
case of men between 25 and 55 years, if not afflicted with heart, 
lung or kidney disease, be followed by a cool shower or sponge and 
a brisk rub-down. A Turkish or Russian bath once a month is very 
beneficial. Sea bathing, too, is very stimulating. One should never 
remain in the water longer than twenty minutes, and if on coming 
out one is pale or blue, it shows that it does not agree with one. The 
thin and anemic do not stand cold sea baths well. 


Brain work and study should be done in the day time, and if one 
must work or study in the evening, one should stop at least one hour 
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before retiring. An occasional day of rest with a vacation period 
of at least two weeks is most important for the health of the nervous 
system. When one has his vacation one should give one’s self up to 
complete relaxation and, if possible, a change in climate. The moun- 
tain dweller should seek the sea-shore and he who lives near the sea 
the mountains. 

Tobacco and alcohol are subjects open to long and frequent dis- 
pute, and we can treat them but concisely here. They both are poi- 
sons without doubt, and we would most likely all do better without 
them. But when used wisely and temperately, the pleasure, relaxa- 
tion and relief from strain and tension they give outweigh the harm 
they do to the body tissues. The man who has grown old using 
them should not give them up except for some good reason. His 
glass of wine stimulates his appetite and digestion, and his tobacco 
makes life seem more worth while. 

We have laid down some general rules of good and wise living. 
They must of necessity be general as individual requirements and 
individual environments vary, and each individual has his peculiari- 
ties which must be taken into consideration when telling what best 
will make for a healthy and long life; but there is one rule more 
general than those we have laid down, and which applies to every 
individual without exception, and in conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
it: It is that if you wish to live long and well, live moderately ; 
moderately in eating and drinking, moderately in work and play, 
and moderately in exercise and rest. 








THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF A PARISH 


By the Rev. ALBERT RuNG 


1V.—ENTERTAINMENTS, Farrs, Etc. 


It may be that the ordinary incomes are not sufficient to support 
the church. This may not be the fault of the pew-rent system, nor 
due to a lack of generosity on the part of the people, but rather be- 
cause there are too few to support the parish, or the people are 
actually too poor. Recourse must then be taken to extraordinary 
means, such as fairs, entertainments, etc. These again are of the 
nature of a necessary evil. It were better if funds could be obtained 
by other methods. There is a movement in many places to abolish 
them, and to substitute an annual house collection, or a special collec- 
tion taken up in church. And surely these latter methods are by far 
more dignified and congruous with the calling of the priest. Priests, 
after all, are not investment promoters and their collection of funds 
must be legitimate and dignified. Entertainments, bazaars, picnics, 
etc, are the occasion for many abuses, some of which can hardly be 
avoided. However, in some places they seem absolutely necessary 
in order to get funds. Where congregations are small, or poor, such 
affairs are the only means to elicit the help of others outside the 
parish. In such cases an effort must be made to remove any abuse 
which may arise in connection with them. Such affairs, at least 
entertainments and card parties, are sometimes arranged for pur- 
poses other than gaining money, they are desirable at times to foster 
sociability in a parish, and money gains may be only incidental. If 
there be no abuses surely there can be no objection to them. If they 
are in charge of conscientious promoters, and the priest considers 
his presence there as unbecoming his station, he may stay away. 

There is still another class of parishes which cannot secure the 
needed support despite all local efforts for an extraordinary income. 
These must have outside help. The Catholic Extension Society is 


doing an admirable work for such as these. The only regret is that 
it has not the means to do more. It is surprising that parishes that 


are out of debt and that can, after all expenses, improvements, etc.. 
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are paid, lay aside at the end of the year a surplus of money, do not 
contribute regularly to the Catholic Extension Society. Parishes so 
fortunately situated might adopt some poor parish in their own dio- 
cese and furnish part of its support. True, the burden of each 
parish is its own, but the command of charity, to give of one’s super- 
fluities may be applied to parishes as well as to individuals. This 
topic leads naturally to another, viz. : 


V.—PRODIGALITY AND PENURIOUSNESS 


Virtus est in medio, and prodigality in the expenditure of parish 
funds has been experienced almost everywhere. Let this not be ac- 
cepted as a piece of fantasy. There are in almost every diocese 
monuments to the indiscretion of some priests. Here it is a needless 
building, there a structure far too costly for its purpose, in another 
place an edifice absolutely impractical for the purpose intended. And 
who paid for all of them (n. b., if they be paid for), the generosity 
of the people. And when they realize that these buildings are use- 
less, extravagant, or impractical, can it be surprising that finding 
their confidence misused they are henceforth reluctant to give. 
These are but isolated instances, it may be objected. That is true, 
and they are not proffered as examples of a general condition, but 
only as an illustration that the people’s confidence can be, and is, at 
times misused, and as a warning to others not to fall into the same 
fault. 

Greater is the number of priests, however, who fail rather through 
penuriousness. They seem to think that parish funds should not be 
solicited for any other purpose but just for parish needs, and hence, 
especially where the parish is poor, there is reluctance to collect for 
diocesan needs, or for the needs of the universal Church. In this 
connection an argument which may not appeal to the worldly- 
minded, must appeal to us. It is known to us that charity is re- 
warded, even the glass of water given in God’s name brings its 
heavenly reward. Since this is true of the individual, it is true also 
of the charity done by a parish. This truth is borne out by fact, and 
those parishes which are most generous in aiding good causes out- 
side the parish are the most prosperous. It may be thought that they 
are generous in such causes because they are successful, but the truth 
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is rather that they are successful because generous. The blessing of 
God is upon them and they succeed. One needs but to observe to be 
convinced. Itisa case of the twenty, forty and hundred fold reward 
promised in Holy Writ. 


VI.— Business METHODS 


God’s assistance must not be looked for, unless proper use of the 
natural means be employed. God does not unnecessarily work mir- 
acles, and He conditions His blessing upon the proper use of the 
natural means to success. Hence a parish without proper attention 
to business details, without a proper record of moneys received and 
expended, cannot be a financial success. ‘For a man who makes 
business his profession,” says Rev. Daniel J. Kaib, O.S.B., the 
author of “Bookkeeping for Parish Priests,” “and thereby estab- 
lishes trade relations with many different persons, such a record is 
indispensible. Similarly, for a priest in charge of a congregation 
the keeping of a record of some kind isa necessity. The reputation 
of the pastor, as well as the interests of the congregation, demand 
it.” “A congregation that is active along many lines,” he con- 
tinues, “requires a more diversified set of records, another one can 
dispense with all but a few.” 

Two books are indispensible. A day-book, in which all receipts 
and expenditures are written down as they occur, day by day. And 
a cash-book, to which these transactions are properly transferred, to 
be a permanent record for the church. Perhaps the easiest mode of 
keeping this latter book is to place receipts on one page and ex- 
penditures on the opposite page. This offers facility for balancing 
both sides each month, and for compiling at any time a ready state- 
ment of the parish’s finances. This is the least that must be done 
to keep finances inorder. No particular skill or training is required 
to keep these simple records, and in the ordinary small parish they 
are sufficient. 

For all bills paid receipts must be demanded and preserved for 
the legal period for claims to become outlawed. Many unpleasan- 
tries, and at times many dollars, are saved by having receipts for 
bills paid. An ordinary letter file makes an orderly receptacle for 
receipted bills. 
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It would be unjust to indict all priests as offenders against these 
elementary rules of business, but there is no doubt that of offenders 
there are many. Catholic priests enjoy a good reputation, and ob- 
tain credits with an ease which no other denomination can equal. 
But lest this credit suffer, or be granted reluctantly, it is necessary 
that each priest uphold the financial credit of the church he has in 
charge, by doing his share to conduct the business of his parish on a 
businesslike basis. We are in the world, although not of the world. 
And being in the world we must conform to the methods and prac- 
tices of the world in as far as they are compatible with good order 
and not contrary to religion. No priest in the position of a pastor, 
as constituted in our country, can safely ignore business principles. 
Whether he desires it or not, he is, by virtue of his office, besides a 
priest a man of business, and will be expected to be such by the 
world at large. 

The priest need not be a trained financier. There are a few rules, 
however, which he must invariably follow. First of all, he must 
keep his financial books in order. One of our bishops, giving a 
young priest a parish, gave him this parting advice: “Above all, 
keep your books in order.” And an old pastor said on his death 
bed: “I thank Almighty God that my conscience and my books are 
in order.” To keep books it is not necessary to be an expert book- 
keeper. Every priest, because of his scientific training, ought to have 
sufficient knowledge to work out a system which will show his parish 
receipts and expenditures, and will enable him to draw up a balance 
sheet. Of course, such a system requires time, work and exactness. 
The Literary Digest of June 9, 1917, under the caption “An Eight 
Hour Day for Ministers,” tabulates the various labors of the Luther- 
an clergyman, among which is the item: “3 hours a week given to 
church finances, making 20 days a year.’ This amount of time 
seems too little, at least for pastors of larger churches. However, 
it gives an idea of the amount of time required to do justice to the 
task. Besides time, exactness is required. It will not do to carry 
expenditures and receipts in mind for a week and then to try and 
make all the entries in a book. Each receipt and expenditure must 
be noted as it occurs. It may be done with pencil in a note book or 
day book, and later entered in its proper place and book. This 
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method alone makes for exactness and accuracy. Thus only can a 
priest render a correct account of his stewardship. Thus only can 
a priest keep an eye on the financial standing of his parish, ascertain 
the causes of waste and loss, and discover means of saving and 
economy. The priest ought to be as keen in getting the most out of 
money as any efficiency expert called in to advise the great mer- 
chants of the country. “The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light.” It must not be con- 
cluded that there is need of miserliness, no, not miserliness but 
parsimony. Just because a parish can, or will, even though the 
people sorely need every cent, foot the expenses of its administra- 
tion, is no reason why as much should not be got out of a dollar as 
it possibly can buy. But such administration of a parish’s finances 
is possible only if time, system and exactness are conscientiously 
applied by the pastor in kee; ing its books. 

A second rule, equally as important as the first, is to keep the 
correspondence in order, at least your business correspondence. 
There is hardly anything so exasperating for the business man as a 
long wait for letters, receipts, and information, for which they have 
the right to expect a prompt reply. If priests, as a class, have a 
shortcoming which stands prominently above any others, it seems 
to be the one of being dilatory in correspondence. Every business 
firm that is up-to-date in its methods, answers letters on the day of 
their receipt. Allowing for the lack of a stenographer and pressure 
of other duties, it would seem reasonable to expect that a priest 
would answer business letters at least within a day or two. Alas, 
how many answer even within a week or two! 

To give concreteness to this point it is necessary only to adduce 
the following examples, which have but recently come under the 
writer’s observation: A good pastor, with a view to increase the 
subscription list of a struggling Catholic magazine conducted by 
priests, took it upon himself to act as agent and gather a few sub- 
scriptions. Succeeding, he sent his personal check. Up to this writ- 
ing, which is several weeks after, no acknowledgement of the letter 
nor receipt has been received. The check will be a receipt, it may be 
contended. But did not the good turn done to the magazine deserve 


a note of thanks? A clear case of poor business methods. The 
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priests who publish the magazine saved a two-cent stamp, but they 
lost the good will of the pastor, which to all intents and purposes, 
was worth more than many two-cent stamps. 

Another instance is even more striking: Five hundred dollars 
were sent to a priest to straighten out a certain account. Two weeks 
went by without a word from the recipient. A second letter was 
despatched. No answer. Then, after the matter was taken up per- 
sonally by a third party, came a receipt and a letter of thanks. Is it 
surprising, then, that such priests call down upon themselves the 
wrath of their fellowmen, engender uncharitable talk, and bring 
odium upon priests in general? {t may not be a sin in the theologi- 
cal sense, but in business it is a very serious transgression of the law. 
If priests would answer their business correspondence the same day 
they receive it, or at the latest on the following day, they would 
soon acquire a reputation for prompt action that would increase 
their influence also in spiritual matters. 

A third important business principle is: pay your debts promptly. 
It is by no means a rare instance that a priest will preach on Sunday 
on the subject that debts must be paid promptly under penalty of 
sin, and then serenely allow the church’s creditors to write letter 
after letter urging payment of parish debts. To the writer’s best 
knowledge, churches are not listed in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, and 
that is a fortunate thing, because a sorry-looking sight many such 
reports would offer. But we have not the ready money, is the 
excuse. We are good for it, and we shall surely have the required 
amount in a month or two. Again, poor business methods! The 
merchant buys only what he knows he can pay for when payment 
becomes due. And if the need of the article is imperative, he will 
make a loan to pay for it and pay interest on the loan. The mer- 
chant who extends credit to the priest has the right to interest on 
overdue accounts, yet many priests would consider a just charge for 
interest as an imposition, and look upon it as an insult. Just because 
some firms, in deference to the priest, do not often send dunning 
letters, nor take judgments against him, is no sign that they are not 
much displeased, and thoroughly provoked and disgusted with such 
business methods. The thing to do is to wait in purchasing all 
that is not absolutely necessary until such a time when the money 
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to pay for it is at hand. This manner of procedure has the addi- 
tional advantage of being able to gain the cash discount on the bill | 
when paid in cash within the specified time, which means a clear 
gain for the parish. 


VII.—PARISHIONERS INTEREST IN PARISH AFFAIRS 


No sooner has a pastor gained the reputation of being an efficient 
manager, as well as a good priest, when the people of the congre- 
gation will take a lively interest in the financial interests of the 
church. The pride and interest which the laity take in their churches 
and schools are not always realized. There is often a friendly rival- 
ry with neighbors in having the most beautiful church, or the better 
equipped, and the comparisons are at times amusing. But the fact 
disclosed is that the parishioners, especially those of long residence 
within the parish, see in their own church, because of long associa- 
tion and memorable connections, that which appeals most to their 
spiritual natures, and hence, irrespective of fact, their parish church 
appears to them more beautiful than any other. It is natural that 
these parishioners will be interested in all reasonable improvements 
and necessary expenditures for upkeep. Besides the matter of duty 
there is the appeal to sentiment. The cooperation of the parishioners 
with the conservative demands of the pastor is therefore not diffi- 
cult to gain. In the foundation of new parishes there is the induce- 
ment of being known as one of its builders. The field is fertile, if 
only the pastor be not indolent, or extravagant, or impetuous. It 
may be stated as a fact that the people are willing and eager to sup- 
port their churches according to their means, and, given a pastor 
who gains and retains their confidence, they will meet every reason- 
able demand generously and religiously. Let the pastor once gain 
his people’s confidence by genuine spirituality and efficient business 
ability, and the best possible financial success of a parish is assured. 














HINTS ON PREACHING 
Adapted from the French of Abbé Lesétre 


By the Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


Serious-minded men of to-day are agreed that ignorance is one 
of the chief causes of modern indifferentism, and hatred-of religion. 
Many have never really known what religion really is, while others 
have quickly forgotten the little they did know. There are few 
indeed of our generation who have become the enemies of religion 
after a conscientious study of its dogmatic and moral teachings. 
Should we as Catholics lay all the blame upon these ignorant in- 
differentists or hostile unbelievers? Or can we honestly put part 
of the blame upon those who are the teachers in Israel—the parish 
priests? Pope Pius X. seemed to think that we are partly: to blame, 
for we know how strongly he insisted on the necessity of thorough 
religious instruction in one of his Encyclicals. 

We cannot complain in general of a dearth of catechetical instruc- 
tions, prones or sermons. ‘The words of the priest are frequently 
heard in our churches. But while we eannot complain about the 
quantity of our sermons, the quality leaves much to be desired; our 
sacred orators fail in clearness, accuracy, methodical treatment, 
and do not study as the necessity of our times demands. That is 
why the growing generation have profited so little by the dogmatic, 
moral or historical teachings of the French pulpit. The food meted 
out to them has not been substantial, sufficient, carefully prepared, 
or easily assimilated. 


1.—TuHE TEACHING OF DoGMA 


Our dogmatic teaching, for instance, is often defective. In cer- 
tain countries, dogmatic sermons are comparatively rarer, for they 
cannot be easily improvised. Many priests, realizing that a certain 
facility in elocution can never hide their ignorance of theology, 
find it easier to give in their pulpits mere commonplace moral ex- 
hortations. These extempore talks are valuable in proportion to 
the labor expended upon them, and while not destructive of either 
Church or State, they are certainly not calculated to build up the 
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Christian life in the souls of their hearers. A good Protestant 
minister, striving to please his flock, could accomplish just as much, 
and would, perhaps, express himself in far better language. 

But we are bound to teach the people the dogmas of Christianity, 
because they are the basis of faith. They are not learned by intui- 
tion, and all our moral life is built thereon, even though frequently 
we can merely hint at the connection. If we preach only moral 
sermons, the people’s grasp upon dogmas will become weaker and 
weaker, and soon be lost altogether. But great care must be taken 
to present our dogmatic teaching in the way the Church intends. 

To certain minds, dogmatic teaching appears like a Chinese pic- 
ture, in which everything is painted on the same plan, and without 
perspective. Articles of faith, truths theologically certain, explana- 
tions of the fathers and doctors of the Church, opinions authorized 
in the Church, teachings of anonymous “pious authors,” singular 
novelties, personal fancies and routine repetitions of traditional 
formulas—all are mingled indiscriminately in the mind, and are 
consequently taught without the necessary distinctions to the people. 
An unlettered congregation with strong faith can accommodate 
themselves to such a diet. But others instinctively refuse to be 
satisfied with this ill-prepared food; they rebel and end by framing 
for themselves a credo which is not always in harmony with the 
Church’s teaching. It satisfies them, however, for surely they are 
not bound to be greater scholars than their pastor. 

Some indeed go further and reject the whole teaching of the 
Church. They realize perfectly that a certain proposition which 
is falsely presented to them as being a part of the deposit of faith 
is doubtful and often unacceptable. They follow the example of 
their pastor; they place dogmatic truths and pious opinions on the 
same level, and reject the true with the false, because both were 
presented to them with the same authority. How often do such 
men accuse the Church of contradicting the teachings of common 
sense, simply because they have wrongly confounded the teaching 
of the Church with the private opinion of its unfaithful interpreter, 
Sometimes, alas! they can hardly be blamed for so doing. 

It does not require more than a good knowledge of elementary 
theology to understand the dogmatic teaching that ought constantly 
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be given from the Christian pulpit. The articles of faith are, as 
it were, the skeleton of Christian doctrine. These articles are con- 
tained in the definitions of the Councils, and of the Popes, and fre- 
quently are set forth in the sacred Scriptures, especially in the 
Gospels. Now these articles of faith are not so very numerous, at 
least those which we have to explain to the people. Why should we 
not strive to engrave them on their minds by constant repetition? 
Why not insist repeatedly on their importance, their true meaning, 
and the deductions that should be drawn from them? 

The dogmas of our faith are presented to us in the Gospel under 
the form of facts. And these very facts are recalled by the first 
dogmatic formula, the Credo, and are explained by subsequent 
definitions. Unlettered men would have great difficulty in deduc- 
ing the doctrine from these facts; and so the Church presents the 
doctrine to them in a systematic way, so that they can readily un- 
derstand it and keep it in mind. This is the essence of Catholic 
teaching. 

There are some priests who for lack of intellectual perspective 
in an outburst of oratory readily make into a dogma of faith any- 
thing they deem important at the moment. The saint, whose pane- 
gyric they are preaching, is always the greatest saint in Heaven; 
the doctrine they are explaining is the most important dogma of 
Christianity. Certain subjects are especially calculated to make an 
inaccurate and careless speaker multiply arbitrary articles of faith. 
It is difficult, for instance, to preach on the Blessed Virgin every 
day in the month of May without defining a number of points on 
which the Church has never pronounced, and most likely never will. 
A most striking example of this fondness for creating dogmas 
occurred fifteen years ago at the shrine of Our Lady of Loreto. 
A good religious, preaching in the presence of a bishop, introduced 
the Blessed Virgin into the trinity as a fourth person! Abbé 
Hogan used to say jokingly “that a priest ought to be allowed to 
preach two heresies in every sermon, and three if he speak of the 
Blessed Virgin,” which simply means that frequently devotion to 
the Mother of God has a tendency to degenerate at times into an 
exaggerated and false dogmatism. 

The eight sermons of the octave of All Souls are hardly ever 
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given without some priest feeling himself called upon to describe 
most minutely everything that goes on in the other world. Private 
revelations, pious beliefs, authorized opinions and ancient traditions 
all furnish material for the most extraordinary dogmatic assertions, 
which often disturb the faith of thinking souls. 

The Church alone has the power of formulating dogmas. Let 
us be content with understanding thoroughly all she teaches. We 
have no divine commission to create new dogmas. 

Neither have we the right to suppress the truth. Every priest 
has the right and the duty to warn his people against any minimiz- 
ing or any denial of the dogmas of the Catholic Church. The priest 
is bound to explain the Church’s teachings so that his contempo- 
raries may understand them; but as Catholics we cannot distort our 
dogmas under the pretence of making them more acceptable to our 
age. Some of our modern unbelievers would have Catholicism 
sacrifice everything their reason objects to; the supernatural birth 
of Christ, the redeeming value of His death, His Resurrection—in 
a word, His Divinity and everything that is supernatural in our 
faith. But loyalty to Christ demands that we guard the deposit of 
faith with our life-blood. The sacred orator speaks in the name 
of the Son of God, just like an ambassador speaks in his country’s 
name to a foreign ruler. He cannot be a Catholic and deny one 
single teaching of the Church of God. 

After the dogmas of the faith come those truths which are part 
of the ordinary teaching of the Church—truths theologically cer- 
tain, like the explanations of the Fathers or of approved teachers, 
in so far as these doctrines have been accepted and approved by 
the Church. 

Everyone knows, of course, that we can take certain texts of the 
Fathers at a period in which certain dogmas were not yet defined 
and from them frame a theological teaching that would be alto- 
* gether heretical. A Patristic text must be weighed not from the 
fact that it was written by a certain teacher of early Christianity, 
but because it has been accepted by the Church. It is theologically 
incorrect, therefore, to bring forward certain texts of the Fathers, 


and at once declare that they are an authentic expression of the 
Church’s faith. 
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The explanations that theologians have borrowed from the sys- 
tems of philosophy popular in their time are far from having the 
same value to-day. They are worthy of respect, inasmuch as the 
Church has deigned to make use of them; but they are not definitive. 
And if any one admits the dogma itself, he is perfectly free to search 
the philosophy or science of the day for a more satisfactory explana- 
tion. Very often thinking Christians are puzzled and discouraged 
simply because the sacred orator has not known how to distinguish 
between the dogma that must be believed, and the explanation of 
the dogma, which everyone is free to reject. 


(To be continued.) 











CASUS MORALIS 
Infirmity as an Excuse From the Law of Fasting 
By the Rev. J. A. McHuau, O.P. 


Case.—Claudia is unable to fast without experiencing severe 
attacks of headache and dizziness, followed by sleeplessness. But 
as her work is light, she feels that she is obliged to fast when she 
is not actually ill. She reasons that she has neither labor nor sick- 
ness to offer as an excuse and that she should not prefer her bodily 
to her spiritual welfare. 

Question.—1. Why does the Church excuse or dispense from the 
law of fasting? 

2. What chief reasons excuse from the obligation of fasting? 

3. Is Claudia obliged to fast? 

Solution.—1. Fasting is not an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. It is commanded by the Church because it is most useful for 
subduing the passions, for elevating the mind to spiritual things, and 
for making satisfaction for sin. In other words, the Church in- 
tends by the law of fasting to withdraw her children from evil and 
to lead them to virtue. Now Temperance, the virtue of which fast- 
ing is an act, like all moral virtues, observes the golden mean. It 
avoids excess as well as defect. To starve oneself to death or to 
ruin one’s health by too rigorous fasts would be excess, not an act 
of Temperance. For right reason demands that the individual take 
not his own life nor so weaken himself by austerities that he is un- 
able to perform the duties of his state. St. Jerome declares that 
one who would go to such extremes would offer God a holocaust 
from stolen property. But as reason approves of man subtracting 
from his ordinary amount of food for temporal reasons, as when he 
confines himself to a diet during convalescence or during training 
for some physical exercise, much more does it approve of his doing 
this for the spiritual reasons given above. Fasting in general is of 
the natural law; but since the natural law does not determine in 
what fasting is to consist, it belongs to the Church to prescribe the 
time and the manner of fasting, just as it belongs to the Church to 


determine the circumstances for fulfilling the divine precept of 
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Communion. These prescriptions can change, since they are of the 
positive human law and must be accommodated to varying condi- 
tions. The new law of the Church orders that all between the ages 
of twenty-one years completed and sixty years commenced must 
not take more than one full meal on certain designated fast days 
(Code, tit. xiv). But since a meal a day, while sufficient for some, 
would be insufficient for others, the Church does not wish the latter 
to keep the fast, for its observance by them would hinder or defeat 
the very purpose of the law. Necessity does not fall under the law 
of fasting, said Innocent III.; and the Church, moreover, provides 
that superiors may grant dispensations to those that need them 
(Code, c, 1245). 

2. The necessity that constitutes a reason sufficient to excuse from 
the fast is thus clearly explained by St. Thomas (4 Sent. d. 15. q. 
3, a. 2): “Intentio legislatoris est conservare homines et inducere ad 
bonum statum virtutis; qui quidem consistit n conservatione vitae 
et valetudine sufficienti ad opera quae quis facere debet; nec tamen 

‘suo praecepto exigit ab homine totum quod potest, cum non intendat 
ordinare statum hominis quantum ad unum diem vel ad parvum 
tempus, sed ad totam vitam, a quo deficeret, si semel homo totum 
quod posset faceret; et ideo sive acgritudine imminente, sive labore 
viae, sive quocumque alio cum quo simul et jejunio praedictus status 
conservart non potest, non tenetur ex praccepto jejunare, sed secun- 
dum dispensationem superioris jejunium solvere potest.’ Hence the 
Church permits exemptions from fasting, not because she prefers 
temporal and corporal goods, such as bodily vigor, earnings, to goods 
that are spiritual and eternal, but because she prefers spiritual goods 
that are greater and more lasting to those that are transitory and less 
important. The duty of preserving life and health and of attending 
to the obligations of one’s state outweighs that of fasting. At times 
also charity or piety would make it advisable to neglect the fast in 
order to be able to perform some other good work that is more ur- 
gent or more useful. For it is not the intention of the Church when 
she prescribes fasting to prevent other pious and more necessary ac- 
tions for which occasion may arise. Excluding, then, age, for the 
law itself exempts the young under 21 years and the old over 60 
years, we may reduce to three the principal causes that excuse from 
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fasting, viz., (1) infirm health; (2) duties of necessity; (3) duties 
of piety or charity. 

3. When it is said that bodily infirmity excuses from the ob- 
servance of the fast, this is to be understood not only of actual but 
also of imminent infirmity. If experience shows that fasting in- 
variably brings on serious indisposition, then there exists a reason 
sufficient to excuse from the fast, although the person may be feeling 
strong when the fast day comes. This does not mean that every 
slight bodily discomfort resulting from the fast ought to excuse. No 
one can fast without experiencing some difficulty therefrom. The 
inconvenience that excuses from the fast should be what a prudent 
person would consider grave. Moralists generally hold that such 
ailments as severe stomach troubles, headaches, dizziness, insomnia 
are a grave inconvenience. (S. Alphonsus III., 1034.) Claudia, 
then, need not observe the fast. Neither should she worry that 
she is preferring the health of the body to the health of the soul. 
The Church intends that fasting should mortify, not destroy the body. 


Those that are unable conveniently to observe the fast, can still have ° 
the merit of good intention and can perform satisfaction by other 
works of mortification that do not exceed their strength. 

















ROMAN DOCUMENTS OF THE MONTH 


DECLARATION CONCERNING THE NATURE OF CERTAIN QuUASI- 
PARISHES IN COUNTRIES FORMERLY UNDER THE PROPAGANDA 


The Holy See has been asked to decide the state of parishes 
under the new Code in countries such as the United States, which 
were formerly subject to the S. Congregation of the Propaganda. 
The S. Congregation decides as follows: 

1. From Canon 216 it is beyond doubt that such parts of the 
diocese over which a priest is put in charge, to care for the spiritual 
wants of the faithful of the district, are real parishes and must be 
considered such in the future. Quasi-parishes or missions are those 
only which exist in countries or districts subject to the Propaganda. 

2. Though it is necessary in the erection of parishes that the 
Ordinary issue a document by which the parish limits, parochial 
residence, and the revenue for the pastor and for maintenance of the 
parish, are specified, it is not necessary that the pastor be irremov- 
able. On the contrary, the bishop may for good reasons explicitly 
declare, as the Code gives him the right to do, that the parish is to 
be a removable pastorship. 

3. If on account of a small number of Catholics, or fluctuating 
population, or absolute absence of financial means, it is inadvisable 
to erect certain churches as separate parishes, they should be made 
subsidiary churches or chapels within the limits and under the 
jurisdiction of the pastor of another church, until such time as 
those small churches can have an existence as separate parishes. 

4. In the erection of parishes and the constitution of the endow- 
ment of a parish, Canons 1409, 1410 and 1415 should be considered. 
There the Code states that, if no other endowment is available, the 
free-will offerings of the faithful may serve as such, and that no 
matter where the means of maintaining the parish come from, the 
parish can be erected as long as it is certain that the means will 
not fail. 

5. When the parish has thus been canonically erected, the rector 
of the parish, whether pastor or parochial administrator, is bound to 
apply Holy Mass for the faithful of the parish, from which obliga- 
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tion the priest in charge of subsidiary churches or chapels is exempt. 
If the obligation of saying the Masses for the people is too burden- 
some for the pastor of a poor parish, recourse should be had to the 
Holy See for a reduction. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 11, page 346). 

This decree seems at first sight to settle for the United States the 
question concerning the canonical status of our parishes, with the 
consequent obligations of pastors. However, the decree says it is 
necessary for the erection of parishes that the bishop issue a docu- 
ment to that effect and appoint the limits, etc. The points of doubt 
in reference to parishes in the United States are, chiefly, that there 
exist parishes which were established without any written formality, 
and that there are many parishes which have no specified territorial 
limits. In the case of parishes of foreign languages it is in most 
instances impossible to give them boundary lines, because the people 
live, as a rule, scattered among other parishes. It seems, then, that 
without some official declaration specially issued for the United 
States, uniformity in reference to the status of our parishes will not 
be obtained. Some have gone so far as to maintain that a decree 
of the bishop is necessary for all parishes after the Code became 
law, in order that they may have the status of canonical parishes. 
However, the Second Council of Baltimore already ordained that the 
bishops should erect parishes with territorial limits, which, if done 
in writing as is intended by the Council, would answer the re- 
quirements of the present decree. 


THE Popr’s MESSAGE TO THE CENTRAL-VEREIN 
From the Vatican on the 18th of July, 1919. 
Department of State of His Holiness. 
To the Most Rev. Monsignor George William Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 
Most Rev. Archbishop: 


The information has come to the Holy Father that the Central- 
Verein, after the long interruption caused by the war, will soon 
meet again in the city of Chicago. 

This information has been received with the greatest satisfaction 
by the Sovereign Pontiff, who is well acquainted with the splendid 
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merits of its work. At the same time he is deeply grieved to learn 
that there is no longer with you your worthy President, Mr. Frey, 
whom it has pleased Almighty God to call to his eternal reward. 

And now that the Central-Verein takes up its labors anew, the 
Sovereign Pontiff desires to pay it the tribute of praise it has well 
earned by the work it has so successfully accomplished in the past, 
and also to send to its members his fatherly greetings as a har- 
binger of an even happier future. 

His Holiness has no doubt whatever that such a bright future is 
in store for them, because of those remarkable qualities which 
German-Americans have given proof of on every occasion, and par- 
ticularly during the recent war. While keeping alive the love they 
bore for the land of their fathers, yet this has not hindered them 
from doing their full duty towards their adopted country, and nobly 
indeed have they responded to its different calls, pouring out for it 
lavishly, their money, their service and their lives. 

But now that the war has at last come to an end, there is of- 
fered an even more promising field for their beneficent zeal. It is, 
alas, only too true that this cruel war, which has so completely di- 
vided the human race into two opposite camps, has left behind it a 
trail of hate among the nations. And yet the world cannot possibly 
enjoy the blessed fruits of peace for any length of time unless that 
hatred be entirely blotted out and all the nations be brought together 
again in the sweet bonds of Christian brotherhood. 

To bring this about the Catholics in a more particular manner 
must lend themselves, since they are already closely united in the 
mystical body of Jesus Christ, and should therefore constantly give 
others an example of Christian charity. And in accomplishing this 
result, the work of the German Catholics in the United States, who 
being united by the closest ties to both lately warring races, ought 
to be particularly successful. 

Consequently, the Holy Father, to whose heart there is nothing 
dearer than the real reconciliation of the nations, and who has al- 
ready addressed himself on this subject to the Bishops of Germany, 
he now appeals to you in order that you too may. cooperate in such 
a noble mission. Moreover, knowing the dreadful conditions under 
which our brethren in Germany are now living, the Sovereign 
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Pontiff implores you most fervently to lend them every assistance, 
material as well as moral, and in the quickest and most effective 
way, especially facilitating the early resumption of commerce and 
all those benefits that naturally follow in its wake. To this invita- 
tion the Holy Father feels certain that not only you will gladly 
respond, but all the children of your generous country without any 
distinction whatever, for surely they will be mindful of the great 
services their fellow-citizens of German birth and descent have ren- 
dered their country during this war. In this way they will become 
real benefactors of the human race and draw down upon their own 
nation Almighty God’s choicest blessings. As a pledge of this, the 
Holy Father, with an outpouring of fatherly affection, bestows on 
Your Grace, on all who shall take part in the Congress, and on all 
of your faithful, the Apostolic Blessing. 

All of this I am pleased to communicate to Your Grace, while 
with sincerest esteem, I beg to remain, 

Your Grace’s devoted servant, 
PETER CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


DECLARATION OF NULLITY OF MARRIAGE 


In the September number of the Acta Apostolicae Scdis there is 
the following case discussed and decided: A girl who had illicit 
relations with a man, and from whom she had an illegitimate child, 
continued her sinful relation until finally her brother, at whose house 
she had been living, ordered her out of his house. She then in- 
duced the man with whom she had led her sinful life to marry her 
before a civil magistrate, hoping to be married later on in church, 
which the man, however, refused, since he was a Lutheran. Their 
married life was one of quarrels and dissensions, which, after ten 
years, led to a civil divorce. The woman then became acquainted 
with a Catholic man and married him before a civil magistrate. 
Soon after she desired her second marriage validated by the Church, 
and applied for a declaration of nullity of her first marriage. 

The first episcopal curia which took up the case decided in favor 
of nullity of the marriage while the court of appeal stood for its 
validity. Finally the Roman Rota tried the case and decided in 
favor of the first sentence, viz., nullity of the first marriage. 
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The difficulty in the case was the fact that in the place where the 
civil marriage took place, mixed marriages contracted outside the 
Church were considered valid. The Catholic people there, however, 
as in most other countries of Europe, were under the impression 
that civil marriage did not constitute a real marriage in conscience 
and before God, and was practically merely an engagement or 
promise of marriage and nothing more. If, then, a person was con- 
vinced that civil marriage was no real marriage, it follows that con- 
sent to the civil contract was not a matrimonial consent, without 
which consent there can be no valid marriage. Under the circum- 
stances it was difficult to prove that the woman had been convinced 
that her civil marriage was not a real marriage. However, it was 
proved in the proceedings that in that place people generally did 
not consider civil marriage a marriage before God, and therefore 
there could have been no matrimonial consent in the civil contract. 
The Roman Rota, therefore, declared that first marriage to be in- 
valid. (Acta Apost. Sedis, vol. II, page 358. ) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


FouNDING OF DIOCESAN CONGREGATIONS 


Question. Pope Pius X, by his Motu proprio “Dei providentis,” had restricted 
the right of the Ordinaries to found and approve new Congregations. With the 
intention of soliciting in due time the approbation of Rome, persons feeling a 
vocation to the religious life went through a noviceship exactly as it is done in 
religious Orders. After a two years’ noviceship they made, in public, profession 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, and, in private, to their confessor the vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience. All this with the sanction of the Ordinary. 
Now that the new Canon Law has restored to the Ordinaries the faculty of 
founding religious Congregations, can these persons pronounce publicly the 
religious vows without going through a second noviceship or obtaining a dis- 
pensation of the same from Rome? ae 

Missionarius. 

Answer. The Motu proprio of July 16, 1906, forbids bishops to 
establish new diocesan religious Congregations and though this docu- 
ment is not literally embodied in the Code, the prohibition is re- 
newed in the Code that the bishops shall not found a new religious 
Congregation without consulting the Holy See, as can be seen from 
Canon 492 “cas (Congregationes) ne condant neve condi sinant in- 
consulta Sede Apostolica.” Neither the wording of the Code nor 
the Motu proprio of Pope Pius X., however, deprive the bishops so 
absolutely of all power to establish a new religious Congregation as 
to make the whole matter invalid. Invalidity must not be presumed, 
for the Code, in Canon 11, says that those laws only are to be con- 
sidered invalidating or inhabilitating which expressly or equivalently 
state that an action is invalid or a person is incapacitated to act 
validly. Thus in this case, while the proceeding was illicit, still the 
foundation of the Congregation cannot be called invalid, hence no 
necessity of making the novitiate over again. 


Is Tuts A ForM OF FORBIDDEN NEPOTISM ? 


Question. There is nothing on this case in the new Canon Law, but is there 
any declaration in papal constitutions or decrees to the effect that a nun cannot 
be the superioress of a Convent of which her brother is the ecclesiastical 


. superior? 


Answer. The new Code mentions a few cases in which it is for- 
bidden to confer certain offices on blood relations, as, for instance, 
the office of vicar general should not be given to blood relations of 
the bishop in the first nor in the second degree touching the first; 
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to the board of diocesan administrators there cannot be appointed 
ecclesiastics related to the bishop in the first or the second degree of 
consanguinity or affinity ; a cleric related to a living Cardinal in the 
first or the second degree of consanguninity cannot be elevated to 
that dignity. There is, however, no prohibition for the case in ques- 
tion, and if there had been such at any time by some papal decree 
or constitution, this would be considered abolished in as much as it is 
not received into the new Code. 


CoMMUTATION OF Prous WoRKS FOR THE GAINING OF INDUL- 


GEN CES 


Question. The visit of a church required to gain an indulgence may be com- 
muted by the confessor into some other good work when the visit cannot be per- 
formed, e. g., in case of sickness. Does the same hold good in the case of the 
Portiuncula indulgence, so that a person prevented from visiting the church in 
which this indulgence can be gained, may gain it all the same ftoties quoties by 


praying for the intentions of the sovereign Pontiff and doing some other work 
prescribed by the confessor? 
S. A. A. 


Answer. The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 935, says that con- 
fessors may change the good works required for the gaining of an 
indulgence into other works if for any legitimate reason persons 
cannot do the prescribed works. Already Pope Pius IX., Sept. 18, 
1862, had granted to persons who for reason of illness could not 
visit churches, that they could gain all the indulgences that might be 
gained by visting churches in the place of their residence, if they 
made their confession and in place of Holy Communion and the 
visit they would perform other good works imposed by the con- 
fessor. The Code goes even further than the concession of Pope 
Pius IV. by allowing confessors to change the prescribed works not 
only for cases of illness but for any other legitimate reason. That 
such a person can repeatedly gain an indulgence like the Portiuncula 
by repeating the prayers imposed by the confessor is quite plain from 
the concession of Pope Pius IX., saying that they can gain all indul- 
gences which they could have otherwise gained by visiting the 
churches in the place where they reside. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSOR AND SICK SISTERS 


Question. When the extraordinary confessor comes to a Convent to hear the 
confessions of the nuns, are those who are ill and cannot go to the confessional 
bound nevertheless to make their confession to, or receive the blessing from, 
the extraordinary confessor? 

S. A. A. 
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Answer. In as much as it is the purpose of the law to have all 
Sisters without exception approach the extraordinary confessor, so 
that no Sister may either be influenced to stay away, or fear criticism 
of others, it is quite plain for that reason that Sisters who are sick 
are not exempted from that law. This, of course, does not deprive 
the Sister who is seriously ill of the right to call any priest approved 
in the diocese to make her confession to him, for this liberty is guar- 
anteed to them by Canon 523 of the Code. 


Pastor’s JURISDICTION OVER INSTITUTIONS OF SISTERS 


Question. In a Convent a priest is appointed confessor of the nuns; another 


‘is chaplain, and a third one teaches catechism and gives instructions to the pupils; 


what rights and duties are left to the parish priest? 


S. A. A. 

Answer, The pastor has by law the right of supervision over the 
Catholic schools and institutions within the district of his parish, and 
also over the public and semi-public oratories except those of the 
latter that are attached to a house of clerical, exempt religious com- 
munities. Canon 464 of the Code rules, however, that the bishop 
may for just and weighty reasons exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the pastor religious families and pious institutions within the parish 
which do not by law have the right of exemption. If, therefore, in 
the case under consideration it is understood in the diocese that such 
institutions are under complete charge of the chaplain, or the bishop 
when appointing the chaplain has given the chaplain full parochial 
rights over the institution, the pastor would not have any jurisdic- 
tion over the place. 


FACULTY TO HEAR SISTER’S CONFESSIONS 


Question. After having given to a priest a general faculty to hear, when re- 
quested, the confessions of the nuns in the diocese, the bishop appoints for the 
individual Convents special confessors who may be called by the nuns according 
to Canon 521, § 2. Is the bishop now supposed to have ipso facto withdrawn the 
faculty previously granted, or does the faculty continue till explicitly revoked? 

S. A. A. 


Answer. The faculty thus granted does not conflict with the 
other arrangement made by the bishop, it should therefore be con- 
sidered to last until explicitly revoked. Moreover, most of the re- 
cent writers on the Code interpret Canon 522 in such a sense that 


any priest who has the faculties of the diocese can hear the Sisters’ 
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confession, even in their own Convent chapel, when requested. 
Though Canon 876 says that a special jurisdiction is required to 
hear Sisters’ confessions, this Canon wishes the liberty granted in 
Canon 522 upheld, saying salvo praescripto Canonis 522. 


PASTOR OF SEVERAL CHURCHES 


Question. Can a large territory containing several public churches be ascribed 
to a priest as his paroecia in such a manner that other priests are appointed for 
the different churches with all parochial faculties, the former having only the 
obligation of saying Mass pro populo? Can duties go without corresponding 
rights? Has the parish priest the obligation of saying Mass for people with- 
drawn from his jurisdiction? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer. As the case is stated, it does not seem to square with 
the law, but rather evades it. If a priest is in charge of a church 
with full parochial jurisdiction, he is the pastor and has with the 
parochial rights also the parochial obligations. If the one priest is 
only nominally pastor over the rest of the churches in the district, 
but has no rights over the priests at the churches, he is really a dean 
in his district, and such nominal pastorship cannot free the other 
pastors from their responsibilities and obligations. If the churches 
are self supporting, they cannot all be given to one priest as the 
pastor, for no pastor is supposed to have two parishes, and the law 
forbids this. In countries like the United States, where there are 
several parish churches within the same district, for people of 
foreign languages, it is not possible to divide all parishes by terri- 
torial limits, unless it is arranged that the pastor of the population 
prevalent in the district is made the pastor over the whole district 
and the other churches are considered subsidiary churches of the one 
parish church. It seems, however, that even this arrangement coule 
not be made without permission of the Holy See, for if the other 
churches are self-supporting they cannot all be given to one pastor, 
unless, perhaps, we urge Canon 1423 which gives the bishop the 
right to unite parish churches acque principaliter (i. e., leaving to 
them their individual entity) on account of necessity or evident 
utility of the Church. 


LEAVING THE CRUCIFIX ON THE ALTAR OF ExP@SITION 


Question. The Sisters of a certain Convent have been using a portable throne 
for exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, leaving the crucifix in its place over 
the tabernacle. It seems to me that this is not in accordance with the rubrics. 
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Again, the same Sisters want the chaplain to bring to the sick in their hospi- 
tal Holy Communion in the ciborium instead of using the small pyx as we 
usually do on sick calls. What is the law on these points? 

CAPPELLANUSs, 


Answer. In reference to the first point in question, we have the 
declaration of the S. Congregation of Rites that the crucifix may 
remain on the altar or be removed according to the custom of the 
individual churches, Sept. 2, 1741. However, there are other decla- 
rations of the same S. Congregation which forbid that the mons- 
trance and the crucifix stand on the same throne during the exposi- 
tion. On May 27, 1911, the S. Congregation was asked whether, 
in as much as it is difficult to have an irremovable throne of exposi- 
tion unless it serve for both, crucifix and monstrance, it were prefer- 
able to have the irremovable throne, or a removable throne to be 
placed on the tabernacle just for the exposition. The S. Congrega- 
tion answered that a removable throne is to be preferred. These 
decrees explain the difference of opinion there is concerning the 
question of leaving or removing the crucifix during the exposition, 
The crucifix must be removed, if the same place occupied by the 
crucifix serves also for the monstrance, since both cannot stand on 
the same throne, while the crucifix may be left in its place if there 
is a special throne for the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

As to the second question, the old law and the Code alike insist 
that the Blessed Sacrament is carried publicly to the sick in the cibo- 
rium, the priest being vested in cassock, surplice, stole and velum 
humerale, if this can be done without danger of insult to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the rubrics demand that after having given Holy 
Communion to the sick, the patient is blessed with the ciborium. In 
countries like the United States we have almost forgotten about this 
law because it is not possible in our parishes to carry the Blessed 
Sacrament publicly. In Catholic Hospitals, however, there is cer- 
tainly no excuse for a dispensation from the law of the rubrics which 
demands that the Blessed Sacrament be carried publicly, and no dis- 
pensation can be given in this case from the laws of the rubrics and 
of the new Code. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 

















finmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Mouth of December 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P. 


THE First SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
St. Luke, ii, 42-52 
HuMAN ANXIETY 


I. Mary and Joseph returned from Jerusalem, and since the sexes 
travelled separately each thought that the Child was with the other, 
“thinking that He was in the company they came a day’s journey.” 

a) They were separated, then, from one another and the Child was 
with neither. Yet neither Mary nor Joseph can have thought of 
anything save of this wonderful Child. There was no call for anxiety 
for either of them. Yet it is probable that until this journey up to 
Jerusalem they had never had Him out of their sight before. 

b) Each then must have felt a vague sense of loss; they must have 
looked back on the past twelve years of unalloyed bliss since the 
anxieties of the flight into Egypt and their sojourn there and the 
dangerous return journey. Theirs must have been a perpetual “Te 
Deum.” 

c) Did they fear lest perhaps they had been too highly blessed? 
We sometimes have a feeling that things have been going even too 
well! 

d) But with them all anxieties were lost in confidence in God. 

Il. With nightfall came real alarm, for He was with neither 
Mary and Joseph! “They sought Him among their kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance.” 

a) Presumably all these folk loved Him, yet perhaps some parents 
had felt jealous. Some may have felt amused at their anxiety ; some 
may even have jeered and perhaps been secretly glad! 


b) Their life up to now had been one long miracle: God and His 
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Angels had visibly interfered—but now! We realize that they never 
could have really doubted, that is not in the higher regions of their 
souls. But their lower nature must have been racked! 

III. Human anxiety then is not removed by trust in God; rather 
it is provided with a background: ‘Thou hast set my feet upon a 
rock” says David, but he adds “yet were they almost moved!” 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
John ii, 1-12 
“Every creature of God ts good” —(1 Tim., iv, 4.) 


I. By His presence at this wedding Christ sanctioned and blessed 
the use of two very good things which He had created: 

a) By His presence at the marriage-feast He showed that the 
New Law fully endorsed the Old Law which said “JV hat God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder” and “Increase and multiply.” 

b) This teaching He repeated more than once ( Matth., xix, etc.), 
but it is significant that He imarked the opening of His sacred Min- 
istry by a miracle in favor of a newly-married couple. 

c) But St. Paul foretold (1 Tim., iv, 1-5) that men would arise 
“forbidding to marry,” and this shortly came to pass in the case of 
various heretical sects who condemned the use of marriage. 

d) The Church especially blesses two kinds of life: the Virginal 
or celibate state which is based on the Counsel—not Precept—of 
chastity for Christ’s sake (Matth., xix, 12), and the Conjugal life 
which has its responsibilities as well as its rewards (1 Cor., vii). 

II. By changing the water into wine at this feast Christ showed 

a) His sympathy even with merely human anxieties. 

b) Also that He endorsed the words of His Prophet “Let wine 
gladden man's heart’ (Ps. ciii, 15), and this in addition to its medi- 
cinal value as indicated by St. Paul who counsels Timothy, “Do not 
always drink water but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and 
thy frequ2nt infirmitics” (1 Tim., v, 23). 


c) But His presence gave no sanction to that abuse of His gifts 


which has brought so much sorrow into the world. 
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THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
St. Matth., viii, 1-13 
THE Toucu oF CHRIST 


I. “He touched him, saying: I will.” The cure was instantaneous ; 
it depended on the Will of Christ which in this case was signified by 
the outward touch. 

a) His mere Will alone would have sufficed as in the case of the 
Centurion who said, ‘“‘Lord, J am not worthy that Thou shoudst enter 
under my roof; but only say it with a word and my scrvant shall be 
healed.” 

b) The touch of Christ was the Creator's touch, as we see in the 
miracle when He multiplied the loaves for five thousand men. 

c) It was also the touch of the God-Man: 

1. What daily contact with Him must have meant to His Mother 
and St. Joseph! 

2. We see examples of its efficacy in the case of Malchus, Luke, 
xxii, 51; of Jairus’ daughter, Mt., ix, 25. 

3. This touch of Christ reached to soul as well as body, as we see 
in the case of the Magdalen whose soul was purified when merely 
the hairs of her head came in contact with Christ’s feet. 

II. Inthe Holy Eucharist we have the same bodily contact with 
Christ though not through the medium of the senses. 

To what extent do I realize this? Do I show due external rev- 
erence? 

III. When Christ cured men He nearly always demanded that 
they themselves should will it, Jn., v, 6, yet cp. ix, 6. In the 
Eucharist He always demands the cocperation of our wills. 








NEW YEAR’S DAY 


The Past and the Future 
By the Rev. H. P. Bessette, O.M.I. 


“Denying ungodliness and worldly desires we should live soberly and justly 
and godly in this world.’—Titus, ii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction. 
2. The Ceremony of Baptism. 
3. Relation of Ceremony to Christian Life. 
4. Conclusion. 


Beloved Brethren: This is New Year’s Day, the feast of the Cir- 
cumcision of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is a day which recalls to 
our mind the fact that our Lord submitted to that prescription of 
the Jewish law obliging all male children to be circumcised on the 
eighth day after birth. It likewise should recall to our minds that 
great event in our own lives when a few days after our birth we 
were brought to the church and had poured over our infant brow the 
regenerating waters of baptism. Men in the business world are ac- 
customed at certain periods to go over their accounts to see how 
they stand in a financial way, and consider ways and means of im- 
proving their position; the causes of failure in the past and the 
remedies to be applied in the future. New Year’s Day is an occa- 
sion when we, too, should look back over our spiritual life to see 
how we stand with Almighty God; how we have preserved the 
whiteness of our baptismal robe; how we have adhered to our bap- 
tismal promises; why we have failed in the past and what we are to 
do in the future. For a few moments, then, let us consider the 
relation of baptism to a Christian life. 

The Sacrament of Baptism, as you are all no doubt aware, is a 
sacrament which cleanses the soul from original sin, makes us Chris- 
tians, children of God, and heirs to the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
ceremonies of baptism are most interesting, most beautiful, and most 
solemn. They are designed to impress upon a newly-made Christian 
his dignity as a child of God and at the same time remind him of the 
life that is expected from him as such. The priest begins by asking 
the candidate seeking admission to the household of God what he 
demands from the Church and being told that it is Faith, the priest 
further asks what Faith leads to and receives the reply, “Life ever- 
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lasting.” The priest then utters that solemn warning, “Tf, there- 
fore, thou wilt enter into Life, keep the commandments. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The priest then bids the 
unclean spirit to depart and give place to the Holy Ghost, signs the 
infant with the sign of the cross on the forehead and breast to re- 
mind him that both in mind and heart he must ever hold himself as 
the temple of God. He then prays over the child, and after blessing 
salt, places it upon the tongue of the child to remind him how he 
must ever seek for that wisdom which comes from God alone, and 
labor to preserve his soul from the corruption of sin. After praying 
again over the child, the priest demands from him the profession of 
Faith to which the sponsors reply by reciting the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Our Father. Once more the priest bids the evil spirit depart, 
and moistening his thumb with spittle, he touches the ears and nos- 
trils of the infant saying at the same time, “Be thou opened to the 
odor of sweetness” reminding the child to keep his ears ever open 
to the voice of God and seek for the sweetness of heavenly peace 
alone. And now just as the regenerating waters are about to be 
poured over the head of the child, the priest calls upon him to re- 
nounce Satan and his works and his pomps, and to make open pro- 
fession of his belief in God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost to 
which he readily consents through his sponsors. Upon receiving 
this assurance and testimony of good will, the priest gives heed to 
the earnest desire of the candidate for baptism, and pouring the 
water upon his forehead he says, “I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Immediately there- 
after the priest anoints the child with holy chrism, saying, “May 
Almighty God who has regenerated thee with water and the Holy 
Ghost and granted thee remission of all thy sins, anoint thee also 
with the chrism of salvation unto everlasting life.”” He then places 
upon the head of the new child of God a white garment and in his 
hand a lighted candle, bidding him bear that garment unstained to 
the judgment seat of Christ, and keep his baptism so as to be with- 
out blame, “that when our Lord shall come to His nuptials, thou 
mayst meet Him together with all the saints in the heavenly court, 
and mayst have life everlasting. Amen.” 
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The pervading spirit of this beautiful ceremony, beloved brethren, 
is to impress upon the mind of the newly-made Christian his duty 
towards God, and the obligation which rests upon him of so spending 
his days in this world as to be looked upon in the light of a good and 
faithful servant at the hour of death. It is an appeal to lead the 
life of a Christian. Life, as that grand old patriarch Job said, is a 
battle. There is a struggle ever going on in the soul of man; a 
struggle between right and wrong, a struggle between the powers of 
light and those of darkness, a struggle between God and the devil. 
And so at the very beginning of life God calls upon his children to 
swear allegiance to Him and foreswear the service of Satan. Hence 
that stern question, ““Do you renounce Satan and all his works and 
all his pomps?”’ 

Satan is that evil spirit, once an angel of light, who by pride drew 
upon himself the curse of God and expulsion from Heaven; that 
adversary of men who through jealousy, seeks ever to lead astray 
the children of God, going about, as the prince of the Apostles, St. 
Peter, assures us, “like a roaring lion seeking whom he may de- 
vour.”” Consumed himself by fire, tortured by remorse of consci- 
ence, feeling always the pain of loss, from the very dawn of crea- 
tion, Satan and his minions have labored ceaselessly to destroy as 
far as possible that other wonderful work of God, the human soul. 
He leaves no opportunity slip by, no means untried of bringing to 
destruction the soul made to the image and likeness of God. 

The works of Satan are sin. His one desire is to make men dis- 
obey God, to lead them into sin, to root out of their soul the image 
of God, to destroy the warning voice of conscience, to sink the soul 
into the mire of iniquity and leave it in spiritual darkness more 
dense than the blackest night. By superstition, blasphemy, infidelity, 
anger, adultery, theft, calumny, and a thousand other foul crimes, 
Satan destroys the souls of men and leads them to do his work. 

The pomps of Satan are those allurements by which he blinds the 
souls of men to the danger of sin. The pleasures of the world, harm- 
less perhaps in themselves, are a cloak which Satan throws over the 
hideousness of sin that men may unawares fall into the trap set for 
their unwary feet. Honors and riches, too, does he make use of in 
order to tear the affections of men’s hearts away from their one true 
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object, God. All of these Satan uses to deceive men and lead them 
to seek for happiness in this world, and so forget their allegiance to 
Almighty God and that service which alone can bring true happiness 
to men, for as St. Augustine so beautifully says, ““The human heart 
was made for God and it will find no rest till it rests in God.” 

All these, beloved brethren, you and I foreswore on the day of 
baptism. We renounced Satan and his works and his pomps. Have 
we been faithful to that oath of allegiance which we took to Al- 
mighty God on that day? Have we always remembered those 
solemn promises and adhered unswervingly to the profession we 
uttered? Have we yearned for that wisdom which comes from 
God alone and endeavored to avoid the corruption of sin? These 
are questions which we should ask ourselves to-day when we stand 
by the mercy of God at the beginning of a new year. We should 
look back over that life which God gave us and see if we have spent 
it for Him, or if in spite of our promises we have allowed Satan 
with his evil works and dangerous allurements to lead us astray 
from the straight and narrow path that leads to life. When first we 
came forth from the cleansing waters of baptism our soul was as 
pure and innoent as a sunbeam. Even later, when first we reached 
the use of reason, we learned the ways of truth and holiness at our 
mother’s knee; carefully were we guarded from the temptations of 
life; lovingly were we reproved for our slight falls; earnestly were 
we prayed for when the germ of evil seemed to be gaining a strong- 
hold in our souls. As we knelt at God’s altar to receive for the first 
time the Holy Body and Precious Blood of our loving Lord how 
deep and tender was our love, how strong our resolutions to live 
ever faithful to our Divine Master. Yet as years went by and we 
passed through the trying time of youth our passions grew stronger 
and temptations more frequent, the allurements of the world more 
enticing and its pleasures more solicitous, until to-day we find our- 
selves, at least many of us, far from those high ideals and noble 
principles which were once ours. 

Let us return, beloved brethren, to our former fervor; let us re- 
inember those great days in our past life when it was our delight 
to kneel and receive our dear Lord in Holy Communion and cleanse 
our souls in the Sacrament of Penance. Let us recall those solemn 
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pledges of fidelity which we made to our Lord in Baptism and re- 
newed so willingly in Confirmation, that henceforth our lives may 
be worthy of Christians and we may put into practice the teaching 
of St. Paul that “Denying ungodliness. and worldly desires we 
should live soberly and justly and godly in this world.” Amen. 





SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S 
The Holy Name 


By the Very Rev. J. R. NEWELL, O.P., P.G. 


“The Lord will not hold him guiltless that shall take the name of ihe Lord his 
God in vain.”—Exod. xx, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—The use of the name of God so natural to men that from the first 
a commandment was necessary to protect this holy name against ill use. 
This commandment, unfortunately much transgressed, and regardless of 
the fact that it is the name of our greatest Benefactor, it is most outrage- 
ously profaned and abused. Our duty to counteract this evil. Join the Holy 
Name Society. 

From our relation to God as His rational creatures arises the 
obligation of reverence towards Him in our speech. The holy 
purposes of the gift of speech are: the sounding of the divine praises, 
the attestation of God’s wisdom and sanctity and the appealing to 
the divine Providence and protection. These uses of speech do honor 
to God and ennoble man; while irreverent and impious language 
offers the greatest dishonor to God and is one of the worst defile- 
ments of man. 

By a necessity of our rational and social nature God will always 
be the theme of human speech; for He is ever the highest object of 
human thought and concern; and hence in order to safeguard the 
reverence due to Him in our words the Almighty formulated the law 
on Mt. Sinai: “Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.” 


By this law we are enjoined to speak with reverence of God and 
holy things and to keep our lawful oaths and vows; to respect in our 
words the Being, the Attributes and the revealed truths of God; to 
refrain from false and irrational swearing; from cursing and pro- 
fanity, and from all vain and irreverent assumption or employment 


of God’s Name. 
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This law is universally transgressed in modern society, and from 
every village, town and hamlet in the land there rise the constant 
streams of irreverence, all converging in a nation-wide flood that 
mounts in defiance to Heaven till it laves the steps of the throne of 
God. This is an evil constituting a radical or fundamental obstacle 
to the grace and blessing of the Almighty. A victorious aid from 
God is eventually bestowed on the feeblest and most benighted in 
the moral order where the sinner yet reveres Him and struggles 
against his infirmities ; but the contemptuous attitude of mind mani- 
fested in those who abuse His name excludes His mercy and invites 
the Divine chastisement. 

There is a right and a wrong swearing. Owing to human imper- 
fection the truthfulness of men is not always so unquestionable as 
to relieve our minds of all doubt regarding the truth of what they 
affirm; and, therefore, on occasions of great importance in human 
affairs an oath is required in order to bind men to veracity and good 
faith by the sanctions of Religion. The oath is a solemn invoking 
of God as the witness, voucher and avenger of truth: as the searcher 
of hearts and the sure punisher of the most secret falsehood. We 
accept the testimony given on oath because the swearer offers in 
pledge of his veracity all his reverence for the Supreme Being and 
all his hopes in Him for this life and the next. Right judgment 
demands a grave and serious cause for invoking the name of God 
in our temporal affairs ; such causes being, the peace of families; the 
defence of the innocent; the just protection of property, honor, 
liberty and life; the vindication of the law and the safety of society. 
Among the ancients—even among pagans—so sacredly was the oath 
regarded that it satisfied all minds and ended all controversies. But 
in our day this formidable invoking of the Name of God is regarded 
with the utmost levity, and the crime of perjury is well-nigh univer- 
sal. Thus the property, honor, liberty and lives of citizens are 
placed at the mercy of suborned witnesses, “fixed” juries and bribed 
judges, who testify, vote and decide iniquitously and blasphemously 
under false and hypocritical oaths, to the dishonor of God, the 
contempt of Religion, the destruction of all public and private con- 
fidence and the shattering of the foundations of Society. 

Another prevalent irreverence toward the Name of God is the 
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vice of cursing,—usurping God’s avenging right, and, in His Name, 
calling down eternal destruction—damnation—upon our fellow- 
man ;—a sin of a truly diabolical nature, as it is directly opposed 
to the merciful designs and work of God in our behalf. A little 
reflection would enable individuals and society to perceive the true 
source of their many ills; for their curses have returned upon their 
own heads,—“‘They loved cursing, and it shall come unto them.” 
And what shall we say of the inveterate and widespread habit of 
dragging the sacred Name of God and His Incarnate Son into 
every kind of irrelevant conversation? It is a detestable habit that 
can be traced to a moral depositum of contempt for God and the 
Redeemer, as it wells up spontaneously from souls living in habitual 
mortal sin, and is therefore instinct with the spirit of blasphemy. 
The Name of God stands for the Infinite, All-Holy and Adorable 
Being who made heaven and earth; whose immensity embraces all 
space and whose eternity enfolds all time; whose wisdom, goodness, 
power and beauty are reflected in all nature; whose praise all good 
things celebrate and whose majesty all right things revere. And 
the amiable and adorable Name of His Incarnate Son!—Promised 
from the hour of human fall as our Redeemer; portrayed as the 
Messias and God-man throughout the ages, and expected by the 
Hebrew nation and the Gentile world, Jesus came in the fulness of 
the appointed time; born of the Immaculate Virgin Mary in Beth- 
lehem, whither His angels directed the shepherds and His star led 
the kings. He fulfilled all predictions and all hopes and consum- 
mated our redemption by dying for us all on the Cross. Is this the 
name to be tossed about as an object of frivolity by the tongues of 
men? If only the impenitent descendants of the race that “cruci- 
fied the Lord of Glory’ were distinguished for this vice, we could 
understand; but there are Christians who are notorious for this 
crime,—men baptized in His name; repeatedly pardoned in His 
“name; enlightened, blessed, honored and protected through His 
name, and who, if they yet retain a hope that can dignify life and 
make it worth living, look for mercy and salvation to that mighty 
name alone. 
“Eternal praise and thanks be to God who hath delivered us from 


the power of darkness and translated us into the Kingdom of the 
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Son of His love—our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the image of the 
Invisible God and the splendor of His glory. By whom all things 
were made and in whom dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead mani- 
fest in our nature; who, being in the form of God, thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God, but as for us men and for our salvation, 
emptied Himself and took the form of man; and, humbling Himself, 
became obedient unto death—even the death of the Cross. For 
which cause God hath exalted “the Sacred Humanity of Christ” and 
hath given Him a name which is above all names, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow in Heaven, on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that the Lord Jesus is in the glory 
and majesty of God the Father.” 

It is most unwise for any man or any country to persist in the 
defiling of the Name of the Incarnate God. Jesus Christ is the 
Redeemer, the Master and the final Judge of this world. For all 
our scheming and activities, it is He who is ruling and directing all 
things amid human society. The rise and fall of empires result 
from His decree. The fate of Jerusalem, Judea and the Hebrew 
race attest the might of His name; and wherever a Christian nation 
has presumed to echo the blasphemous language of His enemies its 
signal chastisement stands recorded on the pages of history. 

Catholic men! You come more extensively and intimately in con- 
tact with general society and are able, if you will, to assist the 
priesthood in its efforts to impress upon the masses of humanity the 
law of reverence for God. 

There is a society of Catholic laymen which has come down the 
centuries from the days of St. Dominic, who instituted it, and 
which has carried the warfare of Heaven victoriously against the 
hosts of impiety and created, wherever organized, an environment 
of reverence for the name and institutions of Christ. This is 
the Society of the Holy Name of Jesus, a religious militia, self- 
disciplined, devout, and pledged to uphold and promote the honor 
of God’s Name among men. 

This Society is to-day a marked feature of the religious life of 
Catholic laymen in America, where it numbers over a million 
members; and, on a recent occasion, when it paraded through the 
streets of Boston, forty thousand in line, it was addressed by the 
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then President of the United States who, in words universally 
applauded, welcomed it as the much-needed crusade in the cause 
of religious reverence and of clean speaking,—“the index,” he said, 
“of clean thinking and clean living,” and therefore, as “the hope of 
all who are anxious to secure a strong and reliable American citi- 
zenship to this country.” 

For the honor of God, therefore, and for the aids and graces 
you need; for the encouragement of others; for the growth and 
advance of God’s Church; for the good order and welfare of society 
and the stability of our country and its institutions, let all our 
Catholic men enlist under the banner of the Holy Name Society 
and, by devout life and open profession of faith and reverence, 
rebuke and silence the blasphemous spirit that is obsessing the 
minds and tongues of men. 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Lukewarmness 
By the Rev. Epwarp Borzet, O.S.B. 
“IT know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. But because thou art 
lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth.” 
—Apoc., 3, 15-16. 


SYNOPSIS.—The lukewarm Christian detested by God, because such a Christian 
puts God and the world on equal terms, trying to serve two masters. Ex. 
amine your conscience as to whether you are not guilty of lukewarmness: 
in your daily prayers; in your attendance at Mass; in your reception of the 
Sacraments. 


These inspired words of St. John the Evangelist show us how 
God looks upon the lukewarm Christian, who is indifferent, care- 
less, and slothful in performing his duties and in receiving the 
sacraments. The lukewarm Christian is neither cold nor hot. He 
is not cold because he does not turn entirely away from God. And 
he is not hot because he does not give God his whole heart. The 
lukewarm man does not want to despise the world and its pleasures 
nor does he wish to abandon his Creator. He stands between two 
masters, the world and God. With one hand he clings to the world, 
with the other to God. Dearly beloved Christians, we must re- 
member that God wants us to serve Him with an undivided love; 
for He has a perfect claim to our entire person. Have we in the 
past served God with our whole heart and soul? Let us briefly, 
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with the help of the Holy Spirit, examine ourselves, how we have 
performed our duties, and how we have made use of God’s graces. 

I would ask you, first of all, how you have performed your 
daily prayers. I fear some of you have either entirely omitted them 
or have said them without scarcely thinking of God; so that the 
words of our Lord may be applied to such Christians: “My people 
honor me with their lips but their hearts are far from me.” When 
you pray you must put away worldly thoughts. If your mind is 
troubled with anxious cares, lay them at the feet of our good 
Saviour. Tell Him your troubles, your sorrows, your needs, your 
faults and weaknesses. He, and He alone can help you, can give 
you comfort, if you fervently and with your whole heart ask Him. 

Another place where Christians often manifest their lukewarm- 
ness is at the attendance of Sunday Mass. There are some who are 
satisfied with the very least, commanded by God and His holy 
Church. They do not wish to commit mortal sin by staying away 
from Mass on Sunday; therefore they only attend early Mass. 
The Sunday is the Lord’s day; but these Christians give the Lord 
a half hour, and spend the rest of the day in touring through the 
country, and in worldly amusements. During the Mass they are 
distracted. They think of the trip they are about to take and of 
the visits they ought to make; or their eyes wander about in the 
church to admire or to criticize the dresses or faces of their neigh- 
bors. In this way, their mind is filled with strange and unbecoming 
thoughts. Our Lord , Who is really and truly present on the altar, 
is nearly or entirely forgotten. Dear friends, think of the ingrati- 
tude of such lukewarmness towards our Divine Saviour, Who has 
done so much for us, yea, Who has given the last drop of His 
Precious Blood for our redemption. Surely the Lord must vomit 
such a lukewarm Christian out of His mouth, for the lukewarm 
make themselves unworthy of the graces of God. 

Furthermore, I would have you examine yourselves, how you 
usually receive the sacraments. With regard to the Sacrament of 
Penance, an earnest and thoughtful preparation is most necessary. 
It is not sufficient to examine your conscience in a careless and in- 
different manner, and then to read the Act of Contrition and Pur- 
pose of Amendment out of the prayer book without really conceiv- 
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ing and meaning in your heart what you say. It is of the greatest 
importance that you perform these acts with great diligence and 
care, so that you may not only receive this sacrament worthily 
but also with fervor. Before you begin examining your conscience, 
say an earnest prayer to the Holy Ghost, that He may enlighten 
your mind to see your sins and give you the grace to be heartily 
sorry for them. If after your examination you find that you have 
fallen into your old sins or have committed new ones, then arouse 
a true sorrow and aversion for these sins. Do not only make a 
firm resolution not to commit them again in the future, but also 
resolve to use certain means to overcome these sins. Say to your- 
selves, if I fall back into my old habit or commit that sin again, I 
will impose this or that penance on myself. You might impose as 
penance a part of the rosary, or a short fast, or an abstinence 
from certain kind of food of which you are fond. Make the 
penance small, but be sure to keep it. This will be a powerful means 
to prevent you from again falling into that sin. After you have 
received this sacrament let your heart not be lukewarm in thanking 
God for His mercy; but try to realize in your heart and mind His 
infinite goodness in receiving you again as His child. 

Likewise in your preparation to receive Holy Communion you 
should be filled with zeal and love for your Divine Saviour. Oh, 
how many Christians approach the holy table with a heart filled 
with unbecoming thoughts. They receive the Sacred Host as 
though it were only bread, or with only a faint idea whom they 
are receiving. Oh, be not lukewarm when you receive your Divine 
Saviour in this sacrament of love. Weigh and ponder diligently 
and attentively who it really is that is hidden under this veil of 
bread; and then, surely, you will be filled with love and desire; you 
will then approach the holy table with a pure and clean heart. 
When we expect a distinguished guest in our house, we take the 
greatest care that the rooms are cleansed and neatly arranged. 
When the guest arrives we welcome him into our dwelling and 
entertain him to the best of our ability; we do all in our power to 
make his visit a pleasant one. Now, when we have received our 
good Jesus into our hearts, that have been cleansed and decorated 
with good works, is it not becoming that we should welcome and 
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entertain Him to the best of our ability? How often it happens that 
scarcely five minutes are devoted to thanksgiving. Mass is hardly 
over when you see them out on the streets talking and laughing 
instead of remaining in church five or ten minutes longer to make 
a becoming thanksgiving. Surely, fifteen minutes ought not be too 
long to adore and thank our dear Lord. What would you think 
of a friend who had received you into his house, and then left you 
all alone? Now, when your Divine Saviour, Who is not only your 
friend but also your God, enters into the little room of your heart, 
it is not proper that you should remain with him at least fifteen 
minutes? Surely, this is asking very little. But if it should happen 
that you cannot spend even so much time in thanksgiving on account 
of urgent business, then I would not on that account have you stay 
away from Holy Communion, but would exhort you to make your 
thanksgiving on your way home or later in the day. You can do 
this easily by frequently raising your heart and mind to God by 
acts of love, adoration, and thanksgiving. 

Dear Friends, make the firm resolution now, that you will serve 
God henceforth with greater fervor and devotion. We all can in- 
crease our devotion if we earnestly try. Above all, let us put away 
lukewarmness in our prayers, in attending Mass, and in receiving 
the sacraments; let us clothe our souls with that beautiful garb of 
fervor. God will then be pleased with our good works and shower 
many special graces upon us. Furthermore, we shall also be free 
from that malediction which the Lord uttered against the luke- 
warm: “Because thou art lukewarm,—I will begin to vomit thee 
out of my mouth.” 


gta 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Manifesting the Glory of Christ 
By the Very Rev. H. I. Smiru, O.P., Ph.D. 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee; and manifested His 
glory, and His disciples believed in Him.’—John, Chap. II, Verse 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The miracles of Christ were performed: 
(a) To manifest His glory and power. 
(b) To obtain faith in His teachings. 

1. The glory of Christ has been denied through religious indifference, both 
in His day and in every other day. 

2. The glory of Christ has been manifested. 

(a) By His personal miracle. 
(b) By the miraculous perpetuity of His Church. 
(c) By the heroic devotion of His followers. 

3. The glory of Christ must be manifested to the world to-day because no 
other happiness is real except that which comes from a faithful Christian 
life. This glory can be manifested: 

(a) By our knowledge of the teachings of the Church. 
(b) By attractively reproducing the life of Christ in our own daily 
existence. 


Our Divine Lord and Saviour came to this world with the power 
of a God and for the purpose of releasing men from their sins and 
winning them over to the saving principles of His Gospel. In His 
social and religious contact with the people of His time, He faced 
the double difficulty of proving to a distracted world His power 
as a God and that eternal salvation was to be obtained only through 
loyalty to Him and His teachings. The Gospel of to-day indicates, 
through the miracle of changing the water into wine, the funda- 
mental purposes of Christ’s mission. He wished through this first 
miracle to show the power that He brought from Heaven and to 
win, by this wonderful work, the active loyalty of His followers to 
the teachers of His Gospel. 

The divinity of Christ, His divine mission and the unescapable 
obligations of His Gospel, have always been assailed, and this for 
different reasons. During the period of His own life, His teachings 
met with the religious indifference of those who were steeped in 
the confidence of material hopes and ambitions, so that even He 
was forced to recognize the mental and spiritual slavery of those 
who were blinded to the eternal values of life by the political aspira- 
tions of their nation. Christ was also hindered in establishing His 
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position as God and Saviour by the machinations of the Scribes and 
Pharisees who, inspired by pride and self-interest, sought to thwart 
His heavenly assured influence by their bigoted and petty efforts to 
question His social position, religious honesty and national loyalty. 
Indifference born of ignorance, and persecution born of pride, were 
the obstacles which Christ encountered during His public life in 
Palestine. It was to batter down these outposts of indifference and 
persecution that our Lord exerted His divine power in a miraculous 
way. In like manner, ignorant indifference and persecuting pride 
have been the stumbling blocks in the path of Christ’s Gospel during 
the last nineteen hundred years and more. It has been said that 
history is a repetition of similar facts and this seems to be espe- 
cially true when we are considering the glory of Christ. In every 
century, we find a constant recurrence of the situations which 
Christ Himself faced in the manifestation of His own glory. In 
every age there have been, as there are to-day, millions in whose 
hearts throbs no religious instinct. In every century from Caesar’s 
time down to our own, there have been millions on whom the power 
of Christ and His glory have been wasted. Materialistic interests 
have dulled their spiritual appetite and they are not keen in appre- 
ciating the lofty ideals of Christ’s principles. Likewise, there have 
been in every century, millions to whom the glory of Christ has 
been manifested but who, like the scoffing bigots of His own time, 
recognize the teachings and the works of Christ only to hate them 
the more, because they interfere with their own personal convenience. 

The glory of Christ has not been neglected and His divine power 
has been continually manifested. It is not necessary to explain the 
deep theological import of His miracles, to understand why these 
sturdy facts betrayed a power that was not of this world. Our 
divine Saviour, aside from His divine knowledge, had a quick per- 
ception of the demands exacted of Him by His people. Each 
miracle, stirred up the populace to an appreciation of His extraor- 
dinary power. All of His miracles together were a proof of His 
sovereignty and were aimed to inspire loyalty to His teachings. 
Likewise the history of the Church might be characterized as a con- 
tinuation of Christ’s life. In every century the Church has con- 
tinued to manifest the glory and the power given to her by Christ. 
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In every social and economic condition she has leveled the guns of 
loyalty, charity and service against the ramparts of religious indif- 
ference and bigoted persecution. Conscious of her divine vocation 
to perpetuate the mission of the Founder, she has by her miraculous 
existence manifested her glory and has won to her fold the support 
of millions who have been made happier by the teachings of Christ. 
Similarly, the life of Christ is repeated, not only in the universal 
history of the Church but also in the lives of countless thousands 
who have taken the teachings of the Master seriously and have 
endeavored to live His Gospels literally. In fact, the life of a true 
Christian is expected to be, as nearly as possible, a reproduction of 
the life of Christ and the great army of heroic saints stretching 
back in a great procession to the time of Christ Himself, proves 
that the ideals of Christ can be realized in practical life. Sincere 
followers of our Lord have manifested the glory of Christ and His 
teachings in every age. They have made the stern principles of the 
Gospel attractive in the gentle piety of their lives. The brilliance 
of their religious happiness has enlightened the darkness of indif- 
ference and their almost miraculous devotion to the Gospel teach- 
ings has softened the attacks of proud bigots. Christ came to 
manifest His glory and power, to obtain belief in His teachings and 
to make the world happier by redeeming men from their sins and 
pointing out the way to salvation. He Himself fulfilled His mission 
and His work has been continued by His Church and His loyal 
followers. 

There has never been an age in which a hungering world needed 
the knowledge of Christ’s power and glory more than the times 
in which we live. To-day Christ’s personality, His Church, His 
t achings, and His loyal followers, look out upon a world which, if 
not antagonistic to religious interests, is totally indifferent to the 
spiritual forces in life. On teeming millions of the world’s popula- 
tion the words of Christ are lost, to them the power and glory of 
Christ is unknown. They hunger for real and lasting happiness and 
yet they ignore the blessed avenues of joy which lead to the Master 
Himself. Many of them are stunted by materialistic philosophy 
and so saturated with worldly ambition that they are unable to 
reach up to the heights of the Gospel teachings. The present day 
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passion for personal comfort and self-indulgence makes the teach- 
ings of Christ difficult and uninviting. Many of them, like the 
Scribes and Pharisees, recognize the eternal value of Christ’s words, 
the miraculous existence of the Church and the steadfastness of the 
Church’s children, but their knowledge leads only to persecution. 
They mistrust the power of the Church and fail to realize that it is 
simply a manifestation of the glory and power of Christ. They 
question the sincerity of Catholic piety because they are blinded by 
pride and selfishness and fail to discern that a noble Catholic life 
is simply a manifestation of the power and glory of the Saviour. 
Religious persecution, social ostracism, and political favoritism 
aimed against the Church are short-sighted and prove that modern 
society needs an awakening. It must be taught that this bigotry 
as well as indifference to religion cannot stand in the face of Christ’s 
power and the willingness of His Church and His followers to mani- 
fest this glory. 

The problem of making Christ live again in the thoughts and the 
actions of society is not an easy one, but it can be accomplished by 
Catholics to-day just as it has been accomplished in indifferent and 
bigoted ages of the past. It is touching to find in the Gospel the 
tender consideration with which Christ seized the ordinary institu- 
tions of every-day life for the manifestation of His glory. Sick- 
ness, hunger, social embarrassment, all offered to Him means for 
inviting belief in His teachings and the practice of His command- 
ments. This ought to be a lesson for Catholics to-day to take ad- 
vantage of the small things in life to prove to the world that the 
influence of Christ is not dead. There is no social, economic or 
political situation, whether it be local or international, that will 
not be benefitted by the introduction of Christian standards. There 
is no real, personal, national, or international happiness possible 
unless the test of Christ’s teachings is met. We are blessed with a 
knowledge of our Saviour’s doctrine; we are blessed with the pro- 
tection of His Church; we are under obligation, not only to repro- 
duce the life and the teachings of Christ in our own lives, but with 
Christian charity and altruism we must seek to carry them into the 
lives of others. We must prove to the world that our happiness is 
genuine and by the attractiveness of our lives we must win those 
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who are indifferent and bigoted to a realization of their folly. 
It would be a pity if, through our ignorance of Christ’s teachings 
or our unwillingness to practice them, the power and the glory of 
Christ were to be left unmanifested in this age of social yearning 
and unrest. Out of allegiance to Christ and His Church we must 
manifest His glory, just as He did, in patience, in justice, in mercy, 
in charity and in religious fidelity. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


The Leprosy of Sin 
By the Rev. WALTER DruM, S.J. 


“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.’—Matt., viii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Biblical setting of the cure of the leper, just after the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and before the call to the life of perfection. 
2. The meaning of the cure of the leper: Leprosy is a symbol of sin; its 
cure is a symbol of absolution. 
(a) Hideousness of the sinner. 
(b) Hideousness of sin. 


1. BrBLicAL SETTING OF THE CURE OF THE LEPER 


My dear Brethren, it was the first year of the public life of our 
Saviour. At His all powerful command, the Apostles had made 
their first miraculous haul of fish (Luke, v, 1-11). Then was de- 
livered the wondrous Sermon on the Mount (Matt., v, 7). “And 
when he was come down from the mountain” (Matt., viii, 1), and 
“was in one of the towns” (Luke, v, 12)—likely Tabiga of to-day, 
just west of Capharnaum—Jesus there cured a leper. The cure of 
the servant of the centurion of Capharnaum took place later on; it 
is set here by Matthew for apologetic purpose. After the cure of 
the leper of Tabiga, Jesus went into the desert to pray. 

This word desert does not mean a Saharah. No Saharah dunes 
are in Galilee. Nor is this desert like the Syrian waste, lying be- 
tween Mesopotamia and the railroad that plies from Damascus 
southward. No; the desert, in Semitic languages and in the Semi- 
tically colored Hellenistic of the New Testament, is any part of 
the land which is not productive. When the Arabs wish to indicate 
the whole land, they speak of “the desert and the sown.” 
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On His way to the desert, Jesus was met by some enthusiasts. 
They had heard the beautiful Sermon on the Mount, and wit- 
nessed the cure of the leper of Tabiga. So they were aroused to 
an emotional desire to be the Lord’s disciples. One said: “I shall 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest!” (Luke, ix, 57). Their en- 
thusiasm was a sort of an emotional scarlatina, which at times 
breaks out in the young. It passed away, when they learned what 
the following of Christ meant. “Foxes have holes; and birds have 
nests; but the Son of Man hath not whereon to rest His head.” 

Another of these enthusiasts thought such self-sacrifice well worth 
his while; but desired to stay at home, until his father had died. 
Our Lord asked the sacrifice of this tie of love: “Let the dead bury 
their dead,”—let those that are dead to me bury their own dead. 
“As for thee, do thou leave them, and carry far and wide the news 
of the Kingdom of God.” 

Of another a still greater sacrifice was asked. He should not even 
go and say farewell to his family. “No one who sets his hand to 
the plow and then looks back, is fitted for the Kingdom of God” 
(Luke, ix, 62). 


2. MEANING OF THE CURE OF THE LEPER 


Very high was the perfection which Jesus asked of His fol- 
lowers. But note well: before these counsels of perfection were 
given, the leper of Tabiga was cured. There may be a meaning 
in this sequence of events. That cure is a fact-narrative with a sym- 
bolism. According to the Fathers, leprosy is a symbol of mortal 
sin; and the cure of the leper is the symbol of the cure of the 
sinner. 

(a) Hideousness of the Sinner. How very offensive is the leper! 
How gruesome is the sight of his mortified flesh, cankered limbs, and 
bleeding wounds! Far more offensive, from God’s standpoint, is the 
sinner. Man looks you in the face. God looks you in the heart. 
Hideousness of face may be Godward; may help the soul to God; 
may be most attractive in the beauty of grace it occasions. Hideous- 
ness of the soul is awayward from God,—eternally and unalterably 
revolting and offensive. Look yourself fairly and squarely in the 
soul. Take an arm’s-length view of your reason and your will. See 
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if they are Godward and attractive, or awayward from God and 
offensive. Let not Jahweh’s complaint be addressed to you: 

What iniquity have your fathers found in me, that they are gone 
far from me, and have walked after nothingness, and are become as 
nothing worth?—(Jerem. ii, 5). 

What is the nothingness, the thing of sin, after which you have 
walked? What is the worse than nothing, that has made your soul 
less than nothing worth? 

Who can even fancy how hideous is the soul of a sinner? Who 
has any idea what goes on in the sinful will? The Italians have 
a proverb in point: “I fatti della pila li sa il coperchio che li copre.” 
Only the cover knows what goes on in the boiling pot. From the 
fire round about, and from the singing of the kettle, we get some 
idea of what goes on below the cover. So, too, from the friends 
of a man, from his words and deeds, we have some idea of what 
goes on in the secret recesses of his soul. Yet only God and I.—and 
I not fully—know exactly what goes on of sin in my soul. One 
may feed one’s fancy fat on fetid filth of lust, and be a cultured 
gentleman. One may give free fling to passion, and have one’s way 
most shamelessly, without parading before others one’s own secret, 
sinful reek of the rotten fens of hell. 

(b) Hideousness of Sin. The hideousness of the sinner may be 
estimated by the repulsive effects of one mortal sin. By Baptism 
the will is turned Godward; it is united with God through the 
virtue of love. By one mortal sin, the will revolts from God ; makes 
a volte face, a rightabout face, and turns completely awayward from 
Him; yes, hates the former object of love. This revolt of the will 
by an act of mortal sin has a threefold effect upon the soul; habitual 
mortal sin, or the besmirching of the soul, and the consequent con- 
demnation of the soul to punishment in both time and eternity. We 
omit the punishment of the sinful soul in time and eternity; and 
consider the besmirching of the soul. For therein is the hideousness 
of a single mortal sin. 

Habitual mortal sin, or the besmirching of the soul, is made up of 
a formal and a material element. The formal element of habitual 
mortal sin is the will’s act of revolt, which morally speaking abides 
in the soul. Physically speaking, that act does not abide; it is, and 
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that is the end of it. After the will has revolted from God by an 
act of sin, it remains in revolt until it turns back again to God by an 
act of sorrow or of love. 

The revolt of the will from God, which morally speaking abides 
as the formal element of habitual sin, has a sort of infinite malice to 
it. For mortal sin is a wilful insult of an infinite God. And the 
malice of an insult is in proportion to the dignity of the person 
insulted. 

During a foolhardy Mesopotamian campaign, about A.D. 258, 
Valerian was taken captive by Shapur I,—that is, Sapor, King of 
Persia. The victor imposed upon the Emperor of Rome the most 
degrading humiliations. He is said even to have used the proud 
Valerian as a stepping-stone, when mounting a horse. The indig- 
nation of the captive may be imagined. What a shame that an 
Emperor of Rome should be made a slave, a laughing and a pointing 
stock, to a barbarian! Yet the difference between Shapur and 
Valerian was finite; whereas the difference between God and the 
sinner is infinite. The indignity imposed by the Persian upon the 
Roman was as nothing at all by contrast with the insult that the 
defiant sinner hurls at God. 

Take another example. Absalom had captured Jerusalem. David 
fled toward Jericho. At Bahurim, a couple of miles from Jerusalem, 
he was met by Semei of the house of Saul. The churl ran along the 
side of the hill, which was skirted by the highway the king had 
taken. And Semei kept on cursing David; flung stones at him; and 
called him a murderer. David bore the insult in patience, and pre- 
vented Abisai from defending the honor of the King of Israel (2 
Kings, 16). We deem it wonderful that David was so long-suffer- 
ing. How far and away more wonderful is the long-suffering of 
God, that He does not strike the sinner dead on the instant of sin! 

We cannot exaggerate the heinousness of the act of defiance 
which the sinner flings at infinite Deity. A single mortal sin de- 
grades the soul to the lowest depths, sinks the soul in the slough 
and stench of the hatred of God. If you are in sin, you are a fool 
to neglect absolution and yet go to St. Anne de Beaupré to ask for 
the cure of a broken limb. Ask her rather to mend thy soul, “thou 
broken sherd of an earthen pot” (Isaias, xlv, 9). It would be 
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stupidity to remain in revolt against God, and yet to light a candle 
before a statue of St. Anthony so as to sell a house. It would 
be adding insult to insult, were one so to defy the infinite Creator 
as to go to Lourdes to be healed of a diseased spinal column with- 
out the least concern to be healed of a diseased soul. 

Lourdes and other shrines of pilgrimage show a record of con- 
fessions and communions, which precludes the suspicion that the 
pilgrims have more concern for body than for soul. And yet such 
disorder in one’s petitions may be. One may have faith, and be 
hated by God; one may have faith enough to be cured of a disease, 
and be hated by God; one may have faith enough to move moun- 
tains, and be hated by God. Vain it were in sin to give one’s last 
dollar to the poor. Vain it were in sin to die for one’s country. 
Whatsoever the world rates to be of worth is utterly worthless, is 
dead, if not vitalized, energised, made worthful, by grace, by love. 
That is what St. Paul says in his wonderful summary of what the 
world admires as heroic and God may hate as sinful: 


Though with the tongues of men,— 

Yea, of angels,—I speak, 
Yet have not love, 

I am become a dinging gong or clanging cymbal. 
Though I have prophecy, 


Yea, fathom all mysteries and all wisdom; 
Though I have utter faith, 

So as to move mountains ; 
Yet have not love, 

Nothing have I. 


Though I dole away all that is mine; 
Though I yield up my body to be burned; 
Yet have not love, 
Nothing I gain. 
(I Cor., xiii, 1-3.) 


And this brings us to the material element in habitual mortal 
sin,—the privation of grace, the absence of love from the soul. 
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Suffice it to say that the soul in sin is worthless in the order of 
grace. It can no more merit grace on grace, and glory on glory, 
than can the pews in which you sit. 

There is one thing that the soul in sin can do. It can cry out: 
“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean!” How? By going 
to confession. And the answer of the Lord is given by the abso- 
lution of the priest: “I will; be thou made clean.” And straightway 
the leprosy of sin is cleansed from the soul that once was most 
hideous and revolting unto God. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


Love for Love 
By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


Let us not think of the Sacred Heart of Jesus as a heart that 
throbbed for us nearly 1900 years ago, and throbs no more. Let 
us bear it ever in mind, when we receive Holy Communion, that 
the Sacred Heart, the human Heart of flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ, lives within us just as truly as It lived at Nazareth, just as 
truly as It lives to-day in heavenly glory. And beyond all else, 
let us not forget the love of reparation, whereof this throbbing 
Heart is the symbol. 

In the devotion to the Sacred Heart, which the Church has ap- 
proved, the object of our adoration is not the human Heart of 
Jesus taken by Itself; but the Heart of Christ insomuch as It is a 
symbol of the love of Christ. We should not separate one from 
the other. We cannot separate one from the other, and be devoted 
to the Sacred Heart after the mind of the Church. The Heart of 
Christ and the love of Christ must go together. This may readily 
be a reason why the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
though permitting for private devotion the use of the image of the 
Sacred Heart separated from the rest of the body of our Lord, yet 
ordained that such an image of the separated Sacred Heart “be not 
exposed upon the altar for public veneration.”* Such separation 
might obscure the object of the public cult of the Sacred Heart. It 





Collectanea S. C. de P. F., Vol. II, n. 1767. 
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omits the Personality of Jesus; does not suggest the love of repara- 
tion, which that dear Person has for men. 

An example may help us to realize how the Heart and love go 
together in this devotion. You know, man is made up of a material 
element and a spiritual element. Man cannot exist without body 
and soul. So, too, the object of our devotion to the Sacred Heart 
is made up of a material element and a spiritual element. The 
material element is Christ’s living Heart of flesh and blood; the 
spiritual element is Christ’s love of reparation, whereof that Heart 
is a symbol. The Heart is, as it were, the body; and love is the 
sould of the adequate object of our devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
How inseparable is this love from His Heart stands out in the 
clear relief of our Saviour’s simple words to Blessed Margaret 
Mary: “Behold this Heart that has loved men so much.” He 
wishes us to adore the love that fills His Heart, and the Heart that 
holds His love. 

Take another example. Man understands his fellow man by 
means of material signs of spiritual things. The material signs are 
language; the spiritual things signified are thought. Man cannot 
understand his fellow man without thought and the expression 
thereof. This expression is language,—written, spoken, or sign- 
language. Language is the symbol of thought. Separated from 
thought, language makes no sense. 

Somewhat after this analogy, the Sacred Heart is the sign of 
Christ’s love of reparation. When we adore the dear Heart, we 
stop not at It, but go to the meaning. It is adorable in Itself; It 
is adorable also as a symbol. We do not adore the Sacred Heart 
the less by accepting It as a symbol of Jesus’ love of reparation. 
Quite the contrary, by bringing in the Divine Personality of Jesus 
Christ, and by reaching out to that human love for men which the 
Sacred Heart signifies, we give fuller and more perfect’ adoration 
-to the dear Heart than we should by mentally separating It from 
the human love and Divine Personality of the Saviour. 

Since Jesus has given us His Heart and His love for adoration 
and complete enjoyment, what has He asked of us in turn? He 
has asked our hearts and our love. He asks our little heart for 
His great Heart; our selfish love for His unselfish love; our 
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secondary reparation for His primary reparation for sins. He 
said to Blessed Margaret Mary: “I thirst, I burn with the desire 
to be loved.” To slake this thirst for love, He pleads with each 
of us by many a grace on grace: “My son, give me thy heart” 
(Proverbs, xxiii, 26). 

How shall we give heart for Heart, love for love? By internal 
and external reverence; by knowing Him better and better, loving 
Him more and more ardently, and serving Him with greater and 
greater devotedness. 

First, we must go on and on in knowledge of our Lord. For love 
follows knowledge both in the natural and the supernatural orders. 
In the natural order, we know our Lord better and better by study- 
ing Him in the Gospel narrative, by meditating on His wondrous 
life, by reading good books, and by humble attention to sermons. In 
the supernatural order, actual graces illumine our intellects and in- 
spire our wills; draw and impel us to 


“Know what is the hope given by His call; what is the wealth of the glory of His 
heritage among the saints; and what the surpassing greatness of His power over 
us believers ——a power that is according to the energy of the strength of His 
might” (Ephesians, i, 18-19). 

Secondly, our return of love should be in proportion to our knowl- 
edge of the surpassing greatness of His love for us. Now love 
shows itself in deeds rather than in words. In what deeds? Why, 
the lover shares of his own with the beloved. In so far as it is pos- 
sible, the true lover gives his very self unto the beloved. For love 
is unitive in its effect. 

Jesus so loves us that He gives His very self unto us. He gives 
us Himself by the example of His life on earth; and much more by 
the graces that He has merited for us; but most of all by the 
Eucharistic Food. What shall we give in return? As pure a love 
of friendship as may be; a Christ-love that is purified in the alembic 
of suffering, and freed from the dross of self-love. 

Thirdly, our Christ-love should be effective of deeds. We should 
show our devotion to the Sacred Heart by following Him more 
closely, especially in our trials. As St. Paul says: 


_ “Let us exult in the hope of the glory of God. Not only that, but let us exult 
in our trials. For we know that trials beget grit; grit begets reliability; relia- 
bility begets hope; and hope never disappoints. For the love of God is poured 
forth out in our hearts by the Holy Spirit that is given to us’ (Romans, iv, 2-5). 
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Pray often for this threefold grace—to know, love and serve our 
Lord. Therein is your devotion to the Sacred Heart in concrete 
form, stripped of the accurate but difficult explanations of the theo- 
logian. Say this childlike prayer, and teach it to your children: 


Sweet Heart of Jesus, 
Grant me, I pray, 
To know thee more clearly, 
To love thee more dearly, 
To serve thee more nearly, 
Just for to-day. 


Carry out that prayer in your lives; and you thus give heart for 
Heart, love for love, to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. THUENTE, O.P. 
III. 


“Thou shalt call His name Jesus! For He shall save His people from thei 
sins.”’—Matt., i, 21. 


The full name of the Saviour is Jesus Christ. The names “Jesus” 
and “Christ” are given to Him indiscriminately by the inspired 
writers and by the Church. Sometimes He is called “Jesus,” some- 
times “Christ,” and sometimes “Jesus Christ.” The great doctors 
tell us that there is an intrinsic difference between the two names. 
Jesus means Saviour, Christ means King. Jesus is truly the name 
indicating the mission, the taking away of the sins; Christ is rather 
a title of honor; Jesus expresses more the human nature, and Christ 
the Divine Nature. To love, respect the name “Jesus,” let us con- 
sider how He took away the sins of the world. 

“Jesus was true to His name, working for the redemption of the 
world from the day of His Nativity to the hour of His death.” He 
always prayed, worked, and suffered, to save—to make the sinner 
live. Sweet and adorable is that name as we see it, in spirit, over 
the door of the stable at Bethlehem, over the house in Nazareth, 
over the gate of Gethsemani; but nowhere so sweet, so consoling, so 
adorable as when we see it on the cross on Calvary—blood-stained 
—written in Hebrew, in Greek, and in Latin, in the great languages 
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of the world, nailed over the thorn-crowned head of the crucified 
Lamb of God. There we see at a glance the misery of the state of 
sin, the tyranny of the devil, and the eternal punishment from which 
He redeemed us. There we see at a glance how He redeemed us; 
what a price He paid for us; how holy for the good, how terrible 
for the bad, the name of Jesus is! 

Man had fallen low into the depth of degradation. What a blind- 
ness, what a wickedness, what a corruption, what suffering did Jesus 
see, hanging on the cross! The diabolical envy, jealousy, hypocrisy 
of the high-priests; the blindness and weakness of the multitude, 
changing the Hosanna into “crucify Him” ; the adulterous, licentious 
life of the king, feasting, and murdering the innocent Baptist, to 
gratify the passions of the women who gratified his passions; the 
bribing of the witnesses, the blaspheming of them that passed by 
It was the hour of darkness—a darkness spread by the devil. What 
a groaning and moaning in that darkness of passion—the sorrowful 
Mother, the compassionate John, the weeping women, the dying 
Judas, the timid Pontius Pilate, the wife much troubled, the quaking 
of the earth, the renting of the rock, and the multitudes, bewildered, 
striking their breasts. Behold a glimpse of the rule of Satan in 
Jerusalem, a faint picture of the eternal darkness, blasphemy, gnash- 
ing of teeth, and suffering in hell. From that fallen state, from that 
tyranny of Satan, Jesus redeemed us. “Blessed be that name of 
Jesus!” 

Dear friends, it is of great importance in these days of infidelity, 
filled with the spirit of anti-Christ, to call to mind what the world 
was before Jesus was crucified—to know what the world is without 
Jesus crucified. Jesus hanging on the cross saw at a distance Rome 
—pagan Rome—Rome the capital of paganism. What conquests, 
what wealth, what learning, what poets, historians, philosophers, 
theaters and amphitheaters! What feats and festivals, what palaces 
of marble, what greatness and glory! What did Jesus, knowing 
what is in man, see! Paul lifts that glittering, golden veil just a 
little. ‘They changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the 
likeness of the image of a corruptible man, and of birds and of four- 
footed beasts and of creeping things.” “Wherefore, God gave them 
up to the desires of their heart, unto uncleanness, to dishonor their 
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own bodies among themselves—filled with all iniquity” (Rom, i, 
23, etc.). Here I end my quotation, for the “fullness of iniquity” 
of Rome, a learned city, a beautiful city, a wealthy city, is too foul 
to describe. Such blindness, such wickedness, such misery is always 
the lot of man without Jesus—the Lamb of God—that takes away 
the sins of the world. “Blessed be the name of Jesus!” 

Half of the citizens of that city of the world were slaves of cruel 
masters, and those who called themselves free were the slaves of 
more tyrannical passions. Thus it was then, thus it is to-day in 
pagan countries; thus it is to-day with pagans in Christian coun- 
tries. Money is not the salt of the earth; science without Christ is 
not the light of the world. Jesus is the salt of the earth, Jesus is 
the light of the world. 

Then was the fullness of time, the fullness of iniquity, the full- 
ness of misery; and the compassionate Son of God said, “Behold I 
come.” “Christ, who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted 
unto God, cleansed our conscience from dead work—by His own 
blood obtained eternal redemption” (Heb. 9). That is the meaning 
of the name Jesus. “Blessed be the name of Jesus.” Honor the 
name of Jesus who saved you from the power of Satan, the slavery 
of vice, the fire of hell, and call upon that name. Recite often the 
Litany, and notice well the petitions “from the snares of the devil,” 
“from the spirit of fornication,” “from eternal death,” deliver us, 
O Jesus. To be delivered from such evil spirits, from such snares, 
from such evils, remind yourselves and remind the Lord of His in- 
carnation, His nativity, His infancy, His most divine life, His la- 
bors, His agony and passion, His death and dereliction and say, 
“Deliver us, O Jesus.” 
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STORY-SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FrepERIcK A. REUTER 
THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S 
THE Lorp’s Day 


My dear Children: As we pass through life we are like ships at 
sea. At times we sail along peacefully and calm, but again we run 
into a storm, and the boisterous waves threaten to engulf us. On 
every side we are surrounded by dangers. And do you know what 
these dangers are? Sometimes it is Satan, who goes about “like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may devour”; sometimes it is the 
world trying to ensnare us; and again it is our own sinful flesh. But 
though our bark may be covered by the waves of constant tempta- 
tion, we must not lose courage, for we have a life-boat in prayer. 
It is true we should “pray always” according to our Saviour’s in- 
junction, yet Sunday has been set aside as a day of prayer, on which 
we should honor God by fervent religious exercises, and implore 
His graces for time and eternity. 

It is called the Day of the Lord, because it is the day on which 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead. Therefore devote it to the Lord, 
and do not, by dissipation and vice, make it the monopoly of the 
devil. On this day especially return thanks to Jesus for the light of 
faith with which He has enlightened you. 

St. Gregory, the celebrated Bishop of Tours, who lived in the 
sixth century, relates that a certain laborer of Auvergne, having 
yoked two oxen to a plough, did not hesitate to go forth to labor in 
his field on Sunday. 

While he was thus engaged, God was moved to punish him. The 
plough broke in two. Instead of ceasing his sinful labor, he went to 
look for an ax, and with it began to mend the plow. As he held 
the instrument in his hands, one of them became suddenly paralyzed, 
and every effort made to detach it was unavailing. About two years 
afterwards, the poor man, recognizing in his affliction the hand of 
God, was inspired to visit the tomb of the holy martyr St. Julian, 
Where he spent the night before the ensuing Sunday in devout 
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prayer to the saint to beseech God to have mercy on him and for- 
give him. 





On the following day, in the presence of an immense multitude of 
the faithful who had come to assist at the Holy Sacrifice, his hand 
opened of itself, and the handle of the ax he had so long held in it 
fell to the ground. 

This extraordinary example of the punishment inflicted by God 
upon those who neglect to obey His precepts became for all those 
who saw it the cause of an earnest resolution to observe the sancti- 
fication of the Lord’s day with greater and more exact fidelity. 

But if we are not to do manual labor on Sunday, neither are we 
to spend the day in idleness and sloth. We should go to Mass, and 
if prevented from doing so we should say our Mass prayers at home, 
Let us not abuse this day by the service of mammon; let us seek not 
temporal but eternal riches, and carefully avoid all servile work 
which renders impossible the day’s sanctification. 

A certain miller who dwelt in a town in France, was in the habit 
of pursuing his trade every Sunday and festival in order to increase 
his gains. While the villagers were attending the high Mass at the 
parish church, he might be seen at his mill, employed in his usual 
avocations, so much so that his irreligious conduct had become no- 
torious in the neighborhood. One day he went out as usual to his 
work, but, seeing the people pass on their way to church he hid hin- 
self behind the sails of his mill, which were at times stationary 
through want of wind. He had not long been there before a breeze 
sprung up, and the sails being suddenly put in motion caught his body 
and flung it into the air. Alarmed at his prolonged absence, his wife, 
after some hours, came to seek him, and found to her dismay his 
lifeless body extended on the ground. It presented a fearful spec- 
tacle, being pierced in many places with the sharp points of the mill 
sails, and bruised and shattered with the violence of his fall. 

On the Lord’s day we must in a particular manner practise works 
of Christian love and mercy. Although our charity should not be 
confined to one day only, St. Chrysostom expressly says: “Sunday 
is especially suitable for alms-giving.” Employ Sundays in putting 
into practice the seven corporal and spiritual works of mercy. Feed 
a poor person or send something from your table to the sick that 
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they also may feel happy ; visit the sick and assist them with alms if 
they are poor. 

In a large Ohio town there lived a little cripple by the name of 
Jimmy, whom everybody knew. When the Jesuit Fathers had opened 
4 mission in one of the neighboring parishes, his good mother took 
him to church one evening. From that night on the little cripple 
could be seen in the front seat every night during the mission; he 
liked the bright music and the flickering lights. But there was more 
than that. 

One night something happened that he did not expect. It hap- 
pened so silently that Jimmy was the most surprised boy in the world 
after he knew about it. What do you think it was? Let me tell you: 
The dear Lord Jesus, hidden in the tabernacle, sent a dart of His 
love into Jimmy’s heart, which made Jimmy a firm friend of Jesus 
and a staunch Christian. 

You know that when a boy loves Jesus and calls himself a Catho- 
lic, there are some things he used to do which he does not want to do 
again. The following Sunday there was a baseball game in town, and 
of course Jimmy had planned to go. This planning he did before the 
mission. Sunday came and great crowds went to the ball grounds. 
In the evening the street cars were crowded with men and women 
coming from the game. They were talking and laughing noisily, as 
if they had forgotten all about it being God’s holy day. At one of 
the corners Jimmy got on the car, whereupon the conductor, who 
knew him, called out to him: “Eh! Jimmy, what was the score?” In 
his usual bright and happy manner, Jimmy replied: “Five to two, but 
I wasn’t there. You know that I am a good Catholic now.” After 
that the men did not talk quite so loud, nor the women laugh so 
much, and one or two heard the conductor, when he took Jimmy’s 
nickel, say to him: “Stick to it, Jimmy, and you will be better for 
it!” What a sermon Jimmy preached that afternoon in the street- 
car, in that big city of Columbus, Ohio. I wish I could preach like 
that. It puts some of us men to shame when a little lad is not 
ashamed to tell a crowded street-car that he is a Catholic, and that 
he would not miss church on the Lord’s day. 

St. Chrysostom calls Sunday the Day of Bread. The reason of it 
is this: In the first centuries of the Church it was the universal 
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custom for the faithful to receive Holy Communion during Holy 
Mass on all Sundays. Would that all the faithful would do this 
now! A frequent reception of the holy sacraments would contribute 
materially to the sanctification of the Lord’s day and put a stop to 
many sins. 

Let us resolve to go regularly to church on Sundays and holidays 
of obligation in the morning and afternoon; let us assist devoutly at 
Mass and hear the sermon. If we receive often on those days the 
Sacrament of Penance and Holy Eucharist, we shall asuredly make 
progress in the way of virtue. 


First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
A Hoty FAMILY 


My dear children: Our Holy Mother, the Church, presents to us 
a moving picture throughout the year, namely, she throws the life 
and actions of our Lord upon the screen, from His Incarnation to 
His glorious Ascension into heaven, in order that we may consider 
what He has done for our salvation. On Christmas day you saw the 
new-born Babe in the manger; on Epiphany, the three kings from 
the East, greeting and worshipping Him. To-day we see Jesus as 
a child of twelve years. 

At this period of our Lord’s life, Mary and Joseph took Him with 
them to Jerusalem. It was a long and fatiguing journey. What a 
beautiful example is here given to your parents. Do they take you 
to church, or at least send you there? When you are “Children of 
the law,” you are bound under pain of mortal sin to hear Mass on 
Sundays and holidays. 

The great distance from Nazareth to Jerusalem did not deter the 
holy family from assisting at public worship. How much more 
easily you can comply with your religious duties! The church is at 
no great distance from any of you. 

At the beginning of the last century there lived in the parish of 
Roybon, near the town of Marcellinus, in the South of France, a 
family belonging to the laboring class. The head of this family, 
Antony Ginien, had already reached a high state of Christian pet- 
fection. 
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Although he dwelt at a distance of about five miles from the 
church, he was always among the first to reach it on Sundays and 
holydays, that he might hear Holy Mass, and assist at the offices of 
the Church. 

In the latter years of his life it became impossible for him to travel 
that distance in the winter-time, on account of his infirmities; but 
from the Feast of Easter until All Saints he would rise early in the 
morning, and, with the aid of two crutches, accomplish the journey 
leisurely in about four hours. Finally, at the age of seventy-five, he 
passed to his reward, leaving to us all an admirable example for our 
imitation and instruction. 

This pious old man had surely studied the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and made it his own. From His youth, the good Jesus directs 
His thoughts and desires towards the service of God. Oh, that we 
would follow His example from our earliest days; peacefully then 
would we work out our soul’s salvation. But how is it withus? Are 
we imitating Jesus not only in our twelfth year, but in all the years 
of our youth? There are many who pass their youthful days in lev- 
ity and sin. Is this our case also? 

Jesus spent three days in the temple. Ask yourself this question: 
Do you love to pray in the House of God? Does it give you pleasure 
to visit Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament? It would not, indeed, be a 
good sign if visits to the church, prayer and exercises of devotion 
were distasteful to you; this would betray but little love for God on 
your part. 

The example of the boy Jesus is a pointed lesson for all children 
to be diligent in visiting God’s House and in attending the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as well as hearing the sermon. 

A rich lady who lived in the country, had no children of her own, 
and wished, in consequence, to adopt, as her daughter, an attractive 
and well-conducted girl from amoung her relations in the town. 

She went there for this purpose; and scarcely was her intention 
made public, when several girls presented themselves before her, rec- 
ommending themselves to her, and claiming kindred with her. At 


first the lady gave no decisive answer, but presenting each girl with a 
coin of gold, she said: “This is the fair-day. Buy for yourselves 
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whatever you like best. Come back afterwards, and let me see what 
you have bought.” 

The girls hurried away and later on returned in the greatest de- 
light. Almost all of them had bought gay-colored ribbons, strings 
of glittering pearls, gold-embroidered head dresses, and ornaments, 
which they showed in high glee to their newly-found relation. 

One poor girl alone, Augusta by name, had bought none of these 
trifles, but showed as the result of her purchase a prayer-book, and 
a distaff with a dozen spindles. The lady was pleased with this, 
Taking Augusta kindly by the hand, she said: “‘I am delighted, my 
dear child, that you have turned your thoughts thus early to prayer 
and industry. The others have shown too clearly by their purchases 
that finery and vanity are more to their taste than piety and industry. 
You shall be henceforth to me as a daughter. Continue ever thus; be 
always good, pious, and industrious and our good God will be always 
with you, and His blessing will follow you everywhere.” Thus was 
this God-fearing child rewarded in preference to her vain sisters. 

The hidden life of Jesus Christ after His first stay in the temple 
should be our particular example, my dear children. Quietly and 
simply Jesus lived in Nazareth. He helped His foster-father faith- 
fully with his carpentering, and read the wishes of His mother in 
her eyes. 

Prayerfully and laboriously His days passed until He was thirty 
years old, when His public teaching began. All that time Jesus, the 
eternal God, remained obedient to human beings. How many a child 
who has barely outgrown schooldays, wants to act independently and 
without consideration of its parents, to the bitter grief of the latter, 
and to its own destruction! In a most humble way Jesus shut Him- 
self up in the workshop of a carpenter. How many a youth full of 
great plans leaves his father’s house because its life is too simple! 
How many a one is ashamed of the humble position of his father, 
yet Christ was never ashamed of His lowly surroundings, or His 
humble parentage. In an out-of-the-way village, He lived the life 
of a common carpenter till His thirtieth year. 

And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age. Daily the divine Child 
gave clearer proofs of the infinite fullness of His divine omniscience 
and sanctity. Children, let us imitate Jesus. Can it be said of us 
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in truth, that as we have advanced in years we have increased in wis- 
dom and grace and holiness? Onr knowledge may be greater, but 
are we not still infected with the same faults and bad habits as here- 
tofore? Oh, let us humble ourselves before God and repent of our 
lukewarmness ! 

You should often contemplate the life of the little Jesus, my chil- 
dren, for it is the mirror of all virtues for you, and not only during 
Advent, but even now when Advent and Christmas have passed 
away, there should be a little shrine in your heart dedicated to the 
dear Christ-Child. There offer your acts of prompt obedience, ar- 
dent prayer, and loving sacrifice. Jesus will consider this the best 
and the dearest gift of the season. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
FRATERNAL CHARITY 


My dear children: St. Paul in his epistle tells us that we are all 
brethren, although we may have different gifts. Therefore, we 
should love one another with the charity of brotherhood. 

God has given each and every one of us different talents. We are 
to perform various duties: some to nurse the sick; some to take care 
of household; while others are to be teachers, doctors, lawyers, and 
so forth. No matter what we are, we have particular duties which 
we must fulfil. For instance, your father and mother must preserve 
good discipline among their children. They have duties regarding 
your temporal and spiritual welfare——great and important duties, 
often difficult and trying to nature, but God gives them the necessary 
grace to discharge these duties faithfully, if they earnestly implore 
it. Try, dear children, to lighten their labor by your docility and 
obedience. Imitate the young Tobias in the respect with which he 
received the counsels of his aged father, and the fidelity with which 
he copied the example of his virtues. You will then grow up as he 
did, the glory and consolation of your parents. 

The High Priest Heli had two sons, Ophni and Phinees, who, by 
their sinful lives, profaned their sacred office, and were the cause of 
grievous scandal to the people. In vain were complaints of their bad 
conduct made to their father; a weak and sinful indulgence pre- 
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vented him from correcting these abuses and chastising the offenders. 
At length the anger of God was aroused, and He announced to the 
holy child Samuel, then living in the temple, the terrible judgment 
which was about to fall upon the High Priest and his family, because 
he knew that his sons did evil and did not chastise them. 

In the battle of the Philistines against the Israelites, Ophni and 
Phinees were among the slain. Now old and blind, the High Priest 
sat at the door of his house, anxiously awaiting news of the battle. 
A soldier of the tribe of Benjamin approached and in hurried words 
told him that there had been a great slaughter of the people, that his 
two sons were among the slain, and that the ark of God was taken. 
At this dread news, Heli fell backwards from the stool on which he 
was sitting, broke his neck and died. 

Thus did the vengeance of God fall, the very same day, on the 
two wicked sons and their weak and indulgent father. 

No matter what our gifts, we should love all our brethren. 
Though we notice that one boy or girl is very smart, and another 
rather stupid, yet we must have the kindliest feelings towards each 
of them. 

The Scribes and Pharisees pretended to be the greatest friends 
of Jesus; they praised Him to His face, listened to His sermons, 
an invited Him to their table; but all the while their hearts, full of 
deceit and cunning, were devising means to destroy Him. This was 
hypocritical love. Many children act in the same way. They make 
a great fuss about their neighbor to his face, whilst in their hearts 
they feel an aversion for him; they envy him under the mask of 
friendship. 

Jesus Christ has elevated us to the dignity of children of God. 
Therefore we are all brethren. Why should we not then practise 
brotherly love? Brothers and sisters entertain the kindest feelings 


_toward one another, and share with each other pleasure and sor- 


row. And so it should be. But we must do more than that. Have 
you never heard of St. Vincent de Paul? There was no kind of 
distress foreign to his charity. Christians who were slaves to the 
Turks; children who had been exposed by their parents; or orphans 
who had no one to take care of them,—strangers who had succumbed 
to disease, the insane, and numberless others, all found in him a 
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helper and a refuge. All the saints, though not in as great a degree 
as St. Vincent de Paul, have practised this brotherly love, and 
Christian charity. 

Cunigunda, a poor widow, would every day, before she sat down 
to her spinning-wheel, repeat her morning prayer with great devo- 
tion, and then read in her prayer book. 

One day the subject of her meditation was charity. “But, my 
God!” said she, “how can I do good to others? I have nothing in 
the world by which to maintain myself except my spinning-wheel, 
and that scarecly earns for me my daily bread. Winter is now at 
the door, and I have not even a sufficient store of coal laid by. My 
fingers are already so stiff that I can scarcely spin. Besides, my 
rent is not yet paid. I, myself, will have to go out begging.” 

“Still there may be some good I can do,” she thought to herself. 
Then she remembered that at the other end of the town there lived 
a girlhood friend of hers who was quite sick. 

“T will visit her to-day,” she said. “I can spin there as well as 
here; and perhaps I shall be able to say to her a few comforting 
words.” 

Thereupon, taking a couple of apples, which she had received as 
a present a little while before, she set out with her spinning-wheel. 

The sick woman was greatly delighted when she saw her old 
friend. 

“How fortunate, Cunigunda,” said she, “I have just inherited a 
few hundred dollars. Could you not come to me, and be my nurse? 
You would then save fuel and rent; and your spinning, and my 
little inheritance, would well suffice to maintain us both.” 

Gladly accepting the proposal, Cunigunda changed her abode with- 
out delay, and theneceforth, for the first time in many months, was 
free from care. Very often did she recall to mind the lesson she 
had learned from her prayer book: “Let each passing day be known 
by some deed of mercy shown; thus thy page of life shall prove one 
bright calendar of love.” 

Children, it is very hard to bear things that are disagreeable to our 
nature. Our neighbor sometimes places a condition upon us which 
is very irksome. It is then we need the virtue of patience,—patience 
in the various trials and sufferings God sends us. He who wishes 
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to be saved must do the will of God, but we cannot accomplish all 
that His Holy Will requires of us without bearing our difficulties 
patiently. The history of Tobias and Job gives us two beautiful 
examples. 

The love of our neighbor is the principal commandment of 
Christ; we cannot please God if we despise any of His creatures. 
By prayer God will sustain, comfort, and strengthen us in all the 
trials and tribulations of life. By fidelity to our calling, by the love 
of our neighbor, we can show that we are worthy of Christ. 


THiIrD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
THE EYEs oF THE WorRLD ARE ON You 


My dear children: In to-day’s gospel we find two men sorely 
afflicted who in their distress had recourse to Jesus. And not 
secretly, or by night, did they come to the Lord of All; they made 
an open profession of their faith before all the people. Like them 
we must not only bear our Catholic faith in our hearts, but must 
profess it publicly. 

It is our duty to declare our faith before public authorities, if 
they have a just cause for asking us concerning it. We have a grand 
example by our Lord Himself when the high priest asked Him 
whether He was the Son of God, He answered unhesitatingly: 
“Thou hast said it,’”’ although He knew that His confession would 
deliver Him to death. The Apostles imitated the example of their 
Master, and the martyrs of every age have followed in His foot- 
steps. 

In the year 1833, a violent persecution was raised against the 
Church by the tyrant Minh-Menh, king of Tong-Quin and Cochin 
China. Many Christians were put to death, but in all their torments 
they exhibited the most heroic constancy. Even little children of- 
fered themselves without demur to the judges. 

One day, a little boy, ten years old, presented himself at the dread 
tribunal. Throwing himself on his knees before the judge he asked 
the judge permission to speak. “Mandarin,” said he, “give me a 
cut with the sabre that I may go to my own country.” “Where is 
your country?” asked the judge wonderingly. “It is in heaven,” 
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replied the child. “But where are your parents?” “They are gone 
to heaven, and I want to follow them. Give me a stroke with the 
sabre and send me there.” The mandarin, struck with admiration 
at the faith and courage of the child, refused to grant his request, 
yet we may well believe that in after years this generous confessor 
of the faith took his place among the noble band of martyrs who 
have since stained the soil of Tong-Quin with the continuous stream 
of their blood. 


You must confess your faith whenever the honor of God demands 
it. Such is the case when you prevent words and actions detrimental 
to God’s glory. Tell those who laugh at you when you make the 
sign of the cross that everything the Catholic Church teaches is 
sacred to you. 

For your soul’s salvation you must make many a sacrifice. If 
you are employed by a non-Catholic and he obliges you to attend a 
Protestant church, rather leave his employ than consent. If a 
stranger places meat before you on a Friday and asks you why you 
refuse to eat it, you must say: “I am a Catholic.” 

In the early days of the Church there lived a little boy whose 
name was Vitus. From the first moment that he was capable of 
doing so, he loved God with all his heart, and many times a day did 
his infant lips attest this love. When the Emperor heard of the 
child-Christian and his great fervor, he was very angry; but he 
solaced himself with the thought that he could easily make Vitus 
renounce his faith, because he was so young. So one day he sent 
for him. 

“My dear child,” he said to him in the most winning tones, “I’m 
going to give you gold and jewels, and splendid garments, and 
everything your heart desires, if only you will change your religion, 
renounce your faith and blaspheme Jesus Christ.” 

But the boy answered: “Jesus Christ is my Master and my 
Saviour ; He died for me upon the cross. I will never say one word 
that may offend Him, and with my whole heart I will always love 
Him.” 

“Very well, then,” rejoined the Emperor, exasperated, “if you 
will not obey my orders, I will cast you into a caldron of boiling oil. 
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Make your choice, at once, between the pleasures I offer and the 
torments I threaten.” 

Yet the child was not dismayed by anger or vain threat. Witha 
courage born of heaven, he calmly answered: “Not only will I 
cheerfully suffer that torment, but I am willing to die the most cruel 
death rather than deny the Faith of Jesus Christ.” 

Immediately the Emperor gave orders that the caldron should be 
prepared. When the oil began to boil, he said to the executioners: 
“Take off his clothes now and throw him in.” They did as they 
were told, but the holy martyr suffered this awful torture without 
amurmur. As he stood in the caldron, he raised his hands and eyes 
to heaven, and said: “Lord Jesus, receive my soul.” 

When he had said these words, angels were seen coming down 
from heaven, and placing a beautiful crown upon his head, they put 
a green palm-branch—the sign of victory—in his hands and carried 
his precious soul to the judgment-seat of Jesus Christ. 

You may not have to suffer death for your faith, my children, as 
St. Vitus did, but you may have to suffer much persecution through- 
out your life because you are a Catholic. Be faithful then, and 
when God’s time comes, angels will carry your soul also to God’s 
judgment-seat, where you will be received by your Divine Master 
in the same loving manner as St. Vitus was, and obtain the same 
reward. 

Boys and girls in all walks of life should profess their faith and 
thereby strengthen those who are weak in their belief or wavering. 
It is a strict obligation of your fathers and mothers to give a good 
example that you may be firm in your faith. The venerable Eliazar, 
chief of the Scribes, and a very old man, preferred death to decep- 
tion. He would not deny his faith nor would he be guilty of any 
bad example he might give to his grown-up sons. 

There are many who from human respect deny their religion by 
not defending it. Such persons merit God’s displeasure. They 
prefer the friendship of men to that of God. 

St. Martin of Tours, while yet a youth, was travelling over the 
Alps, when he fell into the hands of robbers, one of whom drew his 
sword and held it suspended over his head, as if about to inflict a 
mortal blow. He would have killed him, had not his companion 
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stayed his hand. The holy youth showed no symptom of fear, but 
recommended himself entirely to the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence. The robbers, struck with astonishment at his calmness in so 
imminent a danger, asked him who he was, and whether he was not 
filled with fear at the sight of the sword uplifted to slay him? He 
replied that he was a Christian, and that he had no fear, because he 
knew that the Divine Goodness is always most ready to protect us, 
and that it is never nearer to us than when we are exposed to the 
greatest dangers. He added that he was only grieved at the life 
they led which deprived them of the mercy of God. The robbers 
listened to him with astonishment, and admired his confidence in 
God. His fervent words made a deep impression upon their hearts, 
and he who had attempted to kill him became a Christian. 

Guard carefully against neglect of the duties of religion, that you 
may not be a stumbling-block to your fellow men. Let us remember 
our Lord’s words: ‘Whosoever shall confess me before men, I will 
also confess him before my Father who is in heaven.” 
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The Story of the Rainbow Division. By Raynond S. Tompkins. (Boni & 
Liveright, New York.) 

The author relates the story of this famous division briefly though sym- 
pathetically. “He tells most of the incidents,” said a veteran of the divi- 
sion, “and he tells them accurately.” Beginning with the formation of 
the division, in August 1917, the author traces its history to Camp Mills, 
across the trackless Atlantic, and to the training zones. Its heroic work in 
the Champagne-Meuse defensive, the defeat of the Prussian veterans at 
the bloody Ourcgq, the plunge through St. Mihiel, and the Argonne-Meuse 
drive are vividly pictured. The march into Germany, with its side lights of 
humor and adventure are cleverly described. The book is well written and 
is intensely interesting. The Rainbow Division belongs to the entire nation 
and its fame and its history can never fade. When the skies were darkest 
it came to the rescue and brought hope to the wearied Allies American 
courage and bravery turned the tide of war. The Rainbow Division won 
its laurels on many a bloody field and every true American will cherish the 
memory of its gallant deeds. 


True Stories for First Communicants. By a Sister of Notre Dame. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

These twelve tales are admirably adapted for small children. The lan- 
guage is plain and simple; the incidents natural and interesting, without 
exaggeration. Pupils preparing for First Communion will derive great 
spiritual benefit from these stories, and teachers will find them helpful in 
class work. Even adult readers will find consolation in perusing this well- 
written book. 


Plant Production. By Ransom A. Moore and Charles P. Halligan, B.S. 
(American Book Co., New York.) 

This volume is one of a series of four text-books which aim to impart 
the knowledge necessary to a successful agriculturist. The subjects treated 
in these books are the plants, animals, soil, and business management of a 
farm. “Plant Production” discusses the more important field crops and the 
methods employed in their production. The instruction, the fruit of long 
years of experience, is presented in a simple and practical manner, that can- 
not fail to engage the interest of the student of agriculture. 


The Key to the Universe. By Harriette Augusta Curtis and F. Homer 
Curtiss, B.S..M.D. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

This work attempts to unlock the secrets of the universe by means of 
an interpretation of numbers, letters and other symbols. The authorities 
appealed to are chiefly pagan philosophers and apocryphal books of Jewish 
and theosophical writers. Those who put faith in the Philosophy of 
Pythagoras or Leibnitz will find the book very interesting. We do not 
think it will be considered of much importance by others. 


The Government of Religious Communities. By Hector Papi, S.J. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 

The author discusses in this book those parts of the New Code of Canon 
Law which deal with the nature, organization, suppression, government 
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and temporalities of religious communities. As in his previous work, on 
“Religious Profession,” so also here Father Papi quotes the canons of the 
Code relative to the subjects treated, and follows them by brief, clear and 
useful comments. Father Papi is a recognized authority on Canon Law, 
and all those to whom pertain the subjects here treated should not fail to 
obtain a copy of this valuable book. 


Thomas Jefferson. By David Saville Muzzey, Ph.D. 

Jefferson Davis. By Armstead C. Gordon. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

These two volumes are the first of a series—“Figures from American 
History”—destined to include the most conspicuous and celebrated states- 
men of our country. If succeeding numbers adhere to the high standard of 
these two biographies the success of the venture is assured. 

Thomas Jefferson was intensely loved by his party friends, and cordially 
hated by his political foes. Partisan politics often influence the good 
judgment of sterling patriots and render them blind to merit. Washington 
and Lincoln were targets for the attacks of unscrupulous politicians, anxious 
to secure office or preferment for themselves or their dissolute associates. 
To-day, however, the names of these two are loved and respected by every 
American worthy of the name. Jefferson, on the other hand, is still criti- 
cised and calumniated for political purposes. For forty years he served 
his country faithfully and well, and his achievements are indelibly in- 
scribed on the annals of the nation. His service as war governor of his 
native state, his labors in the Continental Congress, his authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence, his devotedness as Secretary of State and as 
President, and the Louisiana purchase, are events that a grateful people 
can never forget. As the author of the statute for religious freedom in his 
own state and the founder of the University of Virginia, he has endeared 
himself to all lovers of toleration and education. His well-known views 
on religion are explained and defended by the author. He abhorred all 
dogmas and the priesthood, and denied the inspiration of the Bible, although 
“he generally followed the worship and accepted the ministration of the 
Episcopal church.” He was not a Christian in the true meaning of the 
term, nor was he an infidel. Yet he opposed religious intolerance and de- 
tested the Anglican tyranny in church affairs that prevailed for many years 
in the Old Dominion. He was intensely human in his views, and made 
many errors in political and literary history. Yet he was a great American, 
and his portrait deserves to hang side by side with those of Washington 
and Lincoln. 

Jefferson Davis was similarly misunderstood and maligned. Educated 
in the United States Military Academy, an officer in the Army, Congress- 
man and Cabinet official, he joined the ranks of secession and became the 
President of the Confederate States. The bitterness of the struggle be- 
tween the contending sections, engendered hostile feelings against Davis, 
and in the years following the conclusion of the war, political orators kept 
alive the flames of hatred, and for years the former leader was regarded as 
a traitor and a coward. The author of the present volume shows that he 
was both brave and patriotic, a man of kindly disposition and religious 
fervor, devoted to his family and his friends. Time has healed the wounds 
of the past and the reader of to-day looks with kindlier feelings on the 
leaders of the “Lost Cause.” He will condemn and criticise the judgment 
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of Jefferson Davis, but he will respect him for his soldierly courage, his 
administrative powers, his literary tastes and occupations and his home 
and social relations. 


The Deep Heart. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 
The scene of this beautiful Catholic novel is laid in Italy, near Vesuvius 
and the Bay of Naples. The heroine, Avril Waring, is a simple and win- 
some maiden. The hero, Peter Clutton, novelist, and “Big Brother” in 
the Whitechapel District of London, is an earnest, practical Catholic. The 
arch-villain, Justin Mellor, is a non-Catholic who has suddenly become 
wealthy by the death of a relative. The story of the wooing of Avril by 
Peter, the dishonorable tactics of Justin, the awakening of Avril, the re- 
pentance and conversion of Justin, and the marriage of Avril and Peter 
are told in Miss Clarke’s own inimitable way. The descriptions are good, 
the diction admirable, the scenery painted by a master hand. It is a splen- 
did story and should be read by every lover of good, Catholic fiction. 


The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacocque. By Sister Mary Philip, 
of the Bar Convent, York. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

The many members of the League of the Sacred Heart in English- 
speaking countries will welcome this life of the humble Visitation nun, to 
whom the Divine Saviour vouchsafed such wonderful revelations. It is 
well written and tells the career of the saintly Margaret through childhood, 
youth and convent years. The authoress, an English nun, enters into the 
spirit of the saint’s trials and triumphs, and depicts many incidents of her 
convent days. In view of the canonization of this servant of God, the 
publication of this life is both timely and suitable. 


Memoirs of Kenelm Henry Digby. By Bernard Holland, C.B. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 

“My motive in composing the present memoir . . . is to direct the atten- 
tion of at least a few readers to the never well known, and now almost for- 
gotten works of this author.” With this prelude the writer begins this 
delightful volume, and every reader who loves truth and admires the beauti- 
ful, owes him a debt of gratitude for his achievement. 

Kenelm Henry Digby was of Anglo-Irish stock. His father was a min- 
ister of the established Church and his family for centuries was thoroughly 
clerical and Protestant. While a student at Cambridge, he became a 
Catholic. He and his bosom friend and fellow convert, Ambrose Phillips 
de Lisle, were the only representatives of the ancient faith in the staid old 
university. The Oxford Movement was as yet unknown, and Digby, de 
Lisle, and a later convert, George Spencer, afterwards a well-known 
Passionist, were the forerunners of the mighty upheaval of the following 
decade. 

While still an Anglican, he wrote “The Broadstone of Honor,” a master- 
piece of Christian ethics. From 1831 to 1842 he composed “Mores Catholi- 
ci,” his great work. From 1849 to 1854 he issued “Compitum,” the epilogue 
to his great work. In these volumes he shows the beauty of Christian 
life and doctrine during the ages of faith, and refutes the time-honored 
calumnies engendered by religious bias and bitterness. For more than 
half a century, new volumes appeared yearly, dealing with religious, 
family and local affairs. The last decade of his life was devoted to poetry. 
His verse was not the polished and refined versification of Wordsworth, 
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but the spontaneous and natural outpourings of a full heart. His great 
and extensive knowledge of theology, histoty and literature at first sight 
seems pedantic, yet he cared little for the applause or criticism of the 
literary world. His only desire was to explain the doctrines of the religion 
he loved so well, and to defend them against unjust critics. 

The present work should awaken new interest in the writings of this 
author, especially in the pages of “Mores Catholici.” The priest will find 
in them a rich deposit of treasures for sermons and writings. The layman 
will secure weapons to combat attacks on his holy faith. The wandering 
soul, seeking the light, will be guided to the goal of its hopes and wishes. 


Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. Its Government and Its Politics. 
By Edward Porritt. 

Government and Politics of Switzerland. By Robert C. Brooks. (The 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.) 

These two volumes are the first of a series of handbooks on government 
designed for the use of college classes and edited by David P. Burrows 
and Thomas H. Reed. Both are well written, with copious indices and well- 
selected lists of sources and authorities. If the remaining numbers con- 
form to the same high standard, classes in the science of government will 
be made more interesting and instructive, and the labors of teachers and 
students simplified. 

The story of the origin and development of the constitution and of the 
laws of the Dominion of Canada is known to few Americans. Yet their 
relation with their northern neighbors is so close and cordial, and their 
business interest so mutual, that both nations have been affected by the in- 
tercourse. The present prosperity of the Dominion dates from the Con- 
federation of 1867, and is the outcome of the long struggle begun in 1789, 
marked occasionally by bloodshed and intrigue. Under the beneficent prin- 
ciples of the new document its people enjoy all the blessings of freedom, 
and many of its laws are worthy of study and adoption in our republic. 
The author has done his work well and the chapters, while condensed, are 
clear. Every American student and reader will welcome this interesting 
volume. 

The Republic of Switzerland resembles the United States in many ways, 
especially in its constitution, although more modern than our own precious 
document. Many of the controversies that have arisen in our land have 
agitated Swiss politics. State rights and federal autonomy, proportionate 
representation according to population in the National Council, equal 
membership for each Canton in the upper chamber, public ownership of 
utilities, all have given rise to widespread agitation and political ferment. 
But these questions have been amicably adjusted, and this little democracy, 
in area one-third the size of New York State, enjoys peace and prosperity, 
although since 1914 surrounded and harassed by belligerent neighbors. The 
Initiative and Referendum have been popular and practical for years. 
They were originally adopted from France, which in turn got the method 
from the draft submitted to the people by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts in 1778. There are radical differences between the laws of the two 
republics, and a study of these will broaden and improve the minds of our 
future statesmen. The author submits a list of “Selected Bibliography” at 
the end of each chapter which will help in research work. This book is a 
worthy companion of its sister volume and deserves a wide circulation. 
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The Lost Fruits of Waterloo. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D, 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

This book first appeared after the entrance of the United States into the 
European War. A year later a second edition was issued, with an intro- 
duction bringing its contents up to date. The attempt to secure lasting 
peace after the victory of Waterloo, principally through the labors of 
Alexander I. of Russia, and its defeat by the political machinations of 
Metternich and the unspeakable Castlereagh, are described with fairness 
and skill. The hidden diplomacy of a century is revealed and the narrow- 
ness and selfishness of European politics, with the various wars of conquest, 
culminating in the establishment of the German Empire, is sketched by a 
master hand. Unfortunately the work concludes at the critical period of 
the war when victory hung in the balance. Had the author written at a 
later period, he would have realized that the various obstacles which made 
permanent peace a failure in the years following Waterloo, still exist, and 
that national jealousy and political intrigue threaten to dissipate the 
Utopian dreams of a lasting armistice. The earlier book is a plea for the 
League of Nations—an honest, practical league—that will insure peace on 
earth to men of good will. During the present agitation on this subject, 
every citizen will find food for thought and enlightenment in this conserva- 
tive and scholarly essay. 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping. By Charles F. Rittenhouse, 
C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and Head of Accounting Department, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. (American Book Company, New York.) 

New illustrative Bookkeeping is what it claims to be, the book for 
anyone who wishes to master the art of bookkeeping from its rudiments to 
its expert stages. The presentation of all business transactions in a 
gradual and rational way is worthy of particular notice. The handling of 
the actual business vouchers by the student is one of the most successful 
and interesting parts of the art. 
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